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There. is always music ina poem by Dr. A. R. 
Thompson ; and he brings us this week the lessons 
of the Church Bells in their “ winsome harmony.” 


It is not so easy to tell all that a boy does think 
about, as to suggest some good things that he can 
think about. Mr. Stanford gives to our readers some 
helpful words in this latter line. 


If there is one objection made more often than all 
others against the International lessons, it is that 
they do not give enough prominence to the life of 
Jesus Christ; and that because of this lack they are 
poorly suited to primary class teaching. Faith Lati- 
mer, in A Retrospective View, takes up this objec- 
tion, and shows how little weight it has in the light 
of the real facts of the case. 


Jesus Christ laid even more emphasis on the duty 
and privilege of doing for those who are already his 
disciples, than on the duty and privilege of working 
to induce others to be his disciples. Yet that is not 
the way in which Christians generally look at the 
relative importance of evangelizing and of religious 
ministering and training. Zeal for those who are out 
of the church, too commonly eats up zeal for those 
who are in it. As soon as a person has fairly enlisted 
in the Lord’s army, it seems to be taken for granted 
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that he will look out for his own rations and drilling. 
Dr. Wayland Hoyt utters a word of caution”against 
this error, in his Lessons from Christ’s Way of 
Working. A 

If you want the results of work, you must do the 
work which brings the results. The cost of produc- 
tion is the measure of worth in well-nigh every 
branch of the world’s commerce. What a thing has 
cost, or what would be the cost of its duplicating, 
settles the question of its market value. And if you 
want the results of character, you must first have the 
Character is finally measured by weight, 
not by show. The yeast of pretension may puff out 
a loaf of character far beyond its real substance ; but 
when it is put into the scales of the world’s criticism 
the loat’s weight will inevitably be shown. In the 
long run, no one gains from assumption or pretense. 
“ The leaven of the Pharisees which is hypocrisy ” 
has power only for a season. 


The gospel sword is as sharp as any—“ sharper 
than any—two-edged sword,” as we are told on the 
highest authority. The best preachers and the best 
teachers are those who are most familiar with the 
Bible, and who use it most freely and most vigor- 
ously. Yet when a preacher or a teacher fails of a 
hearing, he is very likely to complain that “the 
people don’t like the pure gospel.” The trouble is 
not with the pure gospel, but with the poor mixture 
he passes off for gospel. The gospel sword is sharp 
enough, but its edge is covered by his bandages. The 
ministers who wear longest, and who are surest of a 
hearing year after year, are the ministers who wield 
the gospel sword with its naked edge flashing at 
every wave. To those who really want religious 
instruction, there is nothing more attractive than the 
Bible. 


Outward conduct is of little value except as an 
indication of an inward spirit and purpose. Yet 
outward conduct must be looked to as the realest 
expression of feeling; and, moreover, it has its 
important part in promoting the feeling it aims to 
express. We ought not to wait until we feel right, 
before attempting to do right. We ought to say 
kind words and do kindly acts deliberately, even 
when we should not say and do them instinctively 
and impulsively. Good manners are an exhibit of 
good morals ; and both morals and manners—if they 
are looked at separately, as formerly they were not— 
ought to be the result of a determined and persistent 
effort, where the temptation is all in the opposite 
direction. It is right to force ourselves to say and 
do that which seems unselfish, and whiclf will tend 
to the welfare and comfort of those about us. A 
right spirit ought to be desired and assiduously cul- 
tivated; but right conduct ought to be arrived at, 
whether the spirit is right or not. 


It is not always easy to estimate the great or the 
little depth either of one’s own or of another’s vanity. 
The man before whom incense must always be kept 
burning, and who shows and feels a child’s appre- 
ciation of praise, may have less real vanity and less 
arrogancy of self-assumption than he whose mental 
habit seems to be always a perfect poise, and who 
resents praise, instead of inviting it. Silent pride is 





silent, because it is deep ; and he who refuses praise 
from his fellows too often does so because of his high 
estimate of himself and his low estimate of them. 
And annoyance at the expressed appreciation of one’s 
self by others not unfrequently arises from the feeling 
that such appreciation is not unwelcome, however 
much one desires that it should be otherwise. 
“Say hast thou pride? How then may fit 

Thy mood with flatterer’s silkspun wit? 

Haply the sweet voice lifts thy crest, 

A breeze of fame made manifest. 

Nay, but thou chaf’st at flattery? Pause: 

Be sure thy wrath is not because 

It makes thee feel thou lovest it.” 


It has been charged that the tendency of scientific 
investigation is toward an unfeeling materialism ; 
but there is another side to this question. Every 
once in a while there comes up a fresh call on our 
personal sympathies, through some results of close 
scientific study, Here, for example, is the story 
from the curious microscopists, that the common 
house flies—hotel flies as well, and even church flies— 
are greatly pestered and annoyed by innumerable 
parasites, which fasten themselves to the flies’ heads 
and bodies, and run in and out of the flies’ proboe- 
cides, at their own selfish beck and call. Poor flies! 
How we have ignored their personal trials; thinking 
that they were having a provokingly good time, buzzing 
about our eyes and ears, in blissful unconsciousness 
of outside worry! And now we find that the flies 
all know how it is themselves, “A fellow-feeling” 
ought to make us “wondrous kind;” and our 
thought of the sufferings of the poor flies in this 
hot-weather should prompt us to more patient endur- 
ance under their pestiferations. And there is a sug- 
gested truth beyond the disclosed one, in such a fact 
as this. How do we know what has tried and pro- 
voked the presuming mosquito? It may be that he 
has been driven distracted by some book-agent of the 
insect world, or by some vender of tickets to a chari- 
table fair, and that his buzz and his bites are the 
inevitable accompaniments of the gnashing of his 
teeth in grim desperation. That thought alone ought 
to mitigate the sufferings of a salt-marsh-hotel guest 
in midsummer. Solomon told us to goto the ant for 
lessons of prudence; and there is a sense in which 
we can go to the insect race generally for promptings 
to patient endurance. We little think how much 
easier our life is, than that of the average fly or mos- 
quito. Let this thought buzz in your ear! 





TIMELINESS IN DUTY. 


The element of time is a vital matter in many 
duties. Done at the right moment there is a blessing 
in them ; delayed, they were as well not done ai all. 
If we sleep through the hour for duty, we may as 
well sleep on after the hour. Wakiog then will not 
avail to accomplish that which we were set to do. 

There are many applications of this principle. 
Whatever we do for our friends we must do when 
they need our help. If one is sick, the time to show 
our affection and our sympathy is while the sickness 
continues, and not after the friend is well again. If 
we allow him to pass through his illness without 
showing him any attention, there is no use, when he 
is about again, for us to wake up and begin to lavish 
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kindnessupon him. He does not need it now, and it 
will do him no good. 

If one of our friends is passing through some sore 
struggle with temptation, and is in danger of being 
overcome, then is the time to come up close alongside 
of him, and put the strength of our love under his 
weakhess tosupport him. If we fail him then, we may 
as well let him go onalone altogether after that. Of 
what use is sympathy when the struggle is over? Of 
what use is help when the battle has been fought 
through, and won without us? Or, suppose the 
friend was not victorious ; suppose he failed in the 
battle ; failed because no one came to him to help 
him, because we came not with the sustaining strength 
of our sympathy. Suppose that, left to struggle 
unaided with enemies or adversities, he was defeated, 
and sank down crushed and hopeless. Is there any use 
in our hurrying upto him now to proffer our assistance ? 
Ts not the time past when help could avail him? 
Can our sympathy now enable him to retrieve what 
he has lost? Can our faithfulness to-day atone for 
our unfaithfulness yesterday ? 

Most of us are the guardians of other souls. The 
time to fulfill our duty of guardianship is when the 
dangers are imminent. There is no use for the look- 
out on the ship to become vigilant only after the 
vessel is among the rocks. There is no, use for the 
sentinel in the time of war to arouse and begin to 
watch when the enemy has stolen in and captured 
the field. 

Are you your brother’s keeper? Are you set to 
watch against danger to his soul? Are you a parent, 
set to guard your own children against the perils of 
sin that lurk in ambush all about them? Are you a 
teacher, with a class entrusted to your care, to shield 
and keep? Are you a sister, with brothers dear to 
you, whom you are to protect from temptation? Are 
you a brother, and have you sisters tender and exposed 
to danger, whose defender you should be? Are you 
a friend, and is there one beset by perils, over whom 
God has set you as guide or protector ? 

Are you watching, orare you sleeping? Remember 
that the time to watch is before the danger has done 
its deadly work. When, through your negligence, it 
has come and destroyed the precious life, you may as 
well sleep on. Watching then ever so faithfully will 
not undo the evil which is done. 

In the preparation for duty or for struggle the 
same principle applies. There is a time for it, and 
if it is not done then it cannot bedoneatall. Itisa 
rule of providential leading that opportunity is always 
given to every one to prepare for whatever part he 
is to take in life, and for whatever experience he is 
to meet. If one only embraces and uses his oppor- 
tunities as they come to him, one by one, he will 
never be surprised by any sudden emergency in 
life, whether of duty or of trial, for which he 
will not be ready. For example, before life’s stern, 
fierce conflicts which put manhood’s strongest fibre 
to the test, we have childhood and youth as sea- 
sons for preparation. .He that rightly improves 
these seasons is fully ready for whatever life may 
bring. 

It is just because these opportunities for preparation 
come to us so quietly and without announcement that 
so many fail to improve them. The school-boy does 
not see what good it will do him to know the simple 
things that are set as his daily tasks, and neglects to 
learn them. Twenty, forty years afterward, he fails 
in the position to which he is called, because he 
slurred his lessons in the quiet school-days. The 
young apprentice takes no pains to perfect himself in 
the trade he has chosen, and is only a third or fourth 
class workman all his life. The young professional 
man dislikes the dry drudgery that the early years 
bring to him, and neglects it, waiting till some great 
opportunity comes to lift him into prominence. The 
opportunity comes at length, but he fails in it, because 
he has not improved the long series of preparatory 
steps that came before. 

On the other hand, a school boy does every task 
faithfully. He never slights a lesson. He goes 








thoroughly over every day’s studies. He does not 
see either of what use these things will be to him 
when he is a man, in active life, nor does he ask; 
his only care is to be faithful in every duty. Years 
later he rises to high places which he never could 
have filled had he slurred his boyhood’s tasks. A 
physician is suddenly called to take charge of a 
critical case, requiring the best skill in the world. 
He is successful, and wins fame for himself, because in 
the long, quiet years of obscure practice he has been 
diligent. If he had not been faithful in those years 
of routine work, he must have failed when the great 
opportunity came. He could not have made prepara- 
tion at the moment. The case could only be met 
by the instant use of knowledge and skill already 
acquired. 

It is a secret worth knowing and remembering, 
that the truest, and indeed the only, preparation for 
life’s duties or trials is made by simple fidelity in 
whatever each day brings. A day squandered any- 
where may prove the dropped stitch from which the 
whole web will begin to ravel. One lesson neglected 
may prove to have contained the very knowledge for 
the want of which, far along in the course, the student 
may fail. One opportunity let slip may be the first 
step in a ladder leading to eminence or power, but 
no higher rounds of which can be gained because the 
first was not taken. We never know what is impor- 
tant in life. The most insignificant duty that offers 
may be the first lesson in preparation for a great 
mission. Indeed, every hour of life holds the keys 
of the next, and possibly of many hours more. 

So the times of preparation come silently and 
unawares, and many neglect them, not knowing what 
depends upon them ; but neglected, and allowed to 
slip away, they can never be regained. The man 
who finds himself in the presence of a great duty or 
opportunity which he cannot take up or accept, 
because he is not prepared for it, cannot then go back 
to make theneedful preparation. Thesoldier cannot 
learn the art of war in the face of the battle. The 
Christian cannot in an unexpected emergency of 
temptation gather all needed spiritual power in a 
moment. Not to be ready in advance for great 
duties or great needs, is to fail. 

The lesson is important, and has infinite applications. 
You cannot go back to-day to do the work you 
neglected to do yesterday. You cannot make pre- 
paration for life when the burden of life is on you. 
Opportunities never return. They must be taken on 
the wing, or they cannot be taken at all. There isa 
time for every duty. Done then, its issues and results 
may be infinite and eternal. Deferred or neglected, 
it may never be worth while to take it up again. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It often happens that the real value of a published fact 
is quite apart from and beyond the apparent value. And 
it is sometimes the case, that what seems to be put for- 
ward in a defiant and boastful spirit, is simply the called- 
for statement of an important practical truth. It is evi- 
dent that one of our New Jersey readers is disturbed by 
our recent mention of the different results in attempts on 
the life of the chief ruler of the nation, here and in Great 
Britain. He writes : 


May I be pardoned for asking the bold question: Was the 
little item [concerning the attempted assassination of English 
and American rulers] born of the Spirit or of the flesh? Are 
not sentiments such as are expressed in it calculated to stimu- 
late a patriotism of the flesh? Is it more commendable to 
be cool and collected in committing murder, thaa to be 
nervous ? 

Those are fair questions. We are glad to answer them. 
But first, let us look at the facts. The Church Times, of 
London, is a representative of an extreme sacramentarian 
wing of its denomination. It holds positively to the 
opinion that a church-organization of its own peculiar 
denomination is essential to a good moral sentiment in 
the community. It is constantly sneering at the low 
moral tone of the United States—as an outgrowth of the 
extreme independent and volunteer church and Sunday- 
school system here prevailing. As an illustrative fact 
against the United States, that paper asserted that this 
was the only nation where the life of the chief_ruler had 





been taken on two occasions in one generation. Now if 
it be true that our religious system does bring us to, or 
keep us at, a lower moral level than other Christian 
nations, we ought to recognize the fact, and begin work 
to get a better system. But if the illustration employed 
against us is only less than half a truth, there is a gain in 
knowing that, as an encouragement to keep up our 
volunteer religious system through another generation. 
In this view of the case, we thought it well, quite apart from 
the question of patriotism, to look at the truth or falsity 
of the charge against our nation, with the inferences from 
it which were suggested. It is surely not to any man’s 
credit to be cool-headed and steady-handed in the act ot 
murder; nor is it to a man’s special credit that he was 
kept from murder only by his inability to shoot straight. 
It was because of the religious question involved, 
that we made any reference to the subject. Our own 
impression was, and is, that the question of a church- 
establishment and of the wisdom or unwisdom of volun- 
teer Sunday-school work, will have to be settled quite 
apart from the question of how it happens that more 
American rulers than English ones have been assassinated 
within a century. Isn’t that fair? 


It isa good sign, when there is a new interest in an 
old subject. And there is hardly any subject on which a 
reviving of interest is not important every once in a 
while. Here is a call from the mountains in Virginia, 
which shows a healthful anxiety over elementary truth 
in the Sunday-school cause. A subscriber writes : 

I want something on this subject: “The claims of the Sun- 
day-school upon the church.” Please send me something,—a 
book, or a pamphlet, or something ; if you have nothing, please 
take a little trouble and endeavor to find something on the sub- 
ject. I amout here in the mountains, and have access to no 
library, and can get nothing here. I will send the money for 
the same by return mail. 


Why, what more than the Bible do you want? Isn’t 
that “something”? The Bible is brimful of this subject 
—as of every other important one. Abraham was a Sun- 
day-school teacher before he wasa parent. He had a 
school of more than three hundred scholars before 
Ishmael was born. His instructed, or catechised, scholars 
were a power in the Lord’s service. (See Gen. 14: 14- 
16.) The whole plan of the Jewish Church gave promi- 
nence, by the Lord’s command, to the Sunday-school 
idea ; to the teaching of the Bible to young and to old 
together in the public assemblings of the church. The 
family was not deemed sufficient for this Bible-teaching 
work in that day; but all the people were to be brought 
to the Sunday-school, that those who had not learned at 
home might learn there. (See Deut. 31: 11-13.) The 
Levites were Sunday-school teachers. Teaching the law 
itself was a part of their regular business. (See Deut 
33: 10.) When the state of religion was low, in the 
days of Jehoshaphat, that king sent out the Levites as 
Sunday-school missionaries all through his country ; 
“ and they taught in Judah, and had the book of the law 
of the Lord with them, and went about throughout all 
the cities of Judah, and taught the people.” (See 2 
Chron. 17: 8,9.) In the days of our Lord on earth, the 
Sunday-school was a power in Jerusalem. It is said in 
the Jewish Talmud that there were nearly five hundred 
of these schoéls in Jerusalem; for the Sunday-school 
was the regular second service in every synagogue. The 
only incident of the boyhood of Jesus which is given us 
in the Gospels, tells of his being at Sunday-school, ask- 
ing questions and answering questions, as any good 
scholar in any Sunday-school ought to do. And the boy 
Jesus was surprised that his parents looked for him any- 
where else, when he could be in Sunday-school. (See 
Luke 2: 45-49.) Why, the Sunday-school, or the Bible- 
school—the assembly of young and old for the social 
study of the Bible through the form of question and 
answer—was the approved plan of religious instruction 
long before “ the pulpit” as such was a recognized agency 
of the church, In fact, the only place in the Bible 
where “a pulpit ” is referred to, shows that that pulpit 
was a superintendent’s desk, at a regular old-fashioned 


Sunday-school, where the Bible-text was read and ex- 


plained after the best of modern methods. (See Neh. 
8: 1-8.) From Paul’s day to ours, the Berean sort of 
Christians, who look out proof-texts and hunt the Bible 
together, have been, and they always will be, “more noble” 
than those who neglect this Sunday-school work. You 
want “something” to show “ the claims of the Sunday- 
school upon the ch » Why, one text ought to be 
sufficient on that subject. The gist of the whole matter 
is in it, for your part of the country, and for any other: 
“ But if any [man or church] provideth not for his own, 
and specially his own household, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel.” 
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CHURCH BELLS. 
BY ALEX. R. THOMPSON, DD. 


The music of a choir of bells, 
In winsome harmony, 

Comes rippling down the pleasant air, 
As wavelets on the sea. 

No dirge of time is in the chime, 
But only signal given, 

As night and day we march away, 
That we come nearer heaven. 


The weary toil for daily bread 
Goes on till set of sun, 

Then pauses when they give the sign 
That day’s long work is done. 

Then weary feet to welcome sweet 
From care and travail come, 

When from the tower they call the hour 
Of rest and peace and home. 


When open o’er the eastern hills 
The eyelids of the morn 
That, like an angel, comes to bless 
This weary world forlorn, 
Then great and small these sweet bells call 
Up to the house of prayer, 
And at their cry the passer-by 
Goes in and worships there. 


When drearily the dust of death 
Lies on the temple floor, 

And “ earth ” upon its way “ to earth ” 
Is brought within the door, 

The solemn toll for parted soul 
Sounds sadly overhead, 

While down the aisle in long defile, 
The living bear the dead. 


We change from spring to autumn days, 
Grow old and dull and sere ; 

But they to-day, as long ago, 
Ring out as full and clear. 

And all the same as first they came 
To us in childhood’s day, 

Will their soft chimes ring on betimes, 
Till time has passed away. , 





LESSONS FROM CHRIST’S WAY OF 
WORKING. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 


Christ raised the dead daughter of Jairus by super- 
natural power. 

When once the supernatural power of Christ had 
brought back that child within the range of human 
ability, then at once Christ stayed the exercise of super- 
natural power, and left her in the care of a human 
ability. And these principles are evermore present and 
active in the spiritual realm. 

Here is Jairns’s daughter dead. Jairus may clasp her 
to his arms, but she knows nothing of his embrace. 
Jairus may whisper the words of fatherly affection, but 
she cannot hear them. Jairus may stand there gazing 
intently on her fair young face, but no light from her eyes 
gleams back to his. Jairus may take her cold hand in 
his, but he shall feel no answering pressure. Death has 
thrown itself between Jairus and his daughter. Not the 
longing love of a father’s heart can wake her into 
response, 

Just what death had done for Jairus’ daughter towards 
Jairus, that the Scriptures say sin has done for the soul 
of man toward God. Toward God the soul is dead. 
Here is a granite boulder in the meadow. Just there by 
its side the grass is radiant with green and pushing up in 
stature. There, too, the cowslips set their yellow span- 
gles on the border. There, too, the modest violet opens 
its blue petals and exhales its heart in rich perfume. 
The boulder has had just the same treatment as the 
meadow. The sun has shone upon it through the long 
day. The rains have fallen upon it with their fruitful 
blessing. The summer winds have kissed it, But the 
boulder is just the same, hostile, hard boulder that it 
ever was. All the ministry of the summer cannot stir 
the rocky heart. So is the soul dead toward God through 
sin. In all its highest nature and toward all highest 
things, the soul is dead—in trespasses and sins, 

Now, just as Jairus could not call back to life his dead 
daughter, so no human power can raise dead souls. Sin 
carries the soul into a realm, in great measure, beyond 
the range of our ability. It may be the soul of your own 
child ; it may be that of your husband ; it may be that 
of your wife ; it may be that of your best friend. In the 
presence of that spiritual death you are powerless. Ser- 
mons cannot wake a dead soul into life; not the 
mightiest, not the most skillful. [ have walked through 
the armories in the old cities where were gathered the 





ancient armors with which men used to shield them- 
selves—battle-axe, arrow, bludgeon, they were proof 
against these. And how often it is the sermon falls back 
helpless, as it strikes against the steel of the sinner’s 
mailed heart. Churches cannot wake dead souls to life. 
You may make your creeds, and arrange your services, 
and hang them about with attractiveness, There is 
nothing in them essentially which can stir the heart dead 
in its sins. Entreaties cannot do it,—not the quiver of a 
mother’s lip and the pleading of a mother’s tear. It 
needs a mightier power than any power simply human 
to make a dead soul live. It is only when Christ comes 
forth and stands before it; it is only when there falls 
from his lips the imperial mandate, “Soul, I say unto 
thee arise,” that the dead soul starts and wakens into 
spiritual consciousness. ‘“ You hath he quickened who 
are dead in trespasses and sin.” 

Do you despair, then, and say, I am hopeless for my 
brother’s soul? Blessed be God, we are not so powerless 
as'we seem. Though we are helpless in ourselves, we 
are yet mighty in Christ’s power. He who came at the 
call of Jairus will come at your call and mine in be- 
half of our brother’s soul. Prayer will prevail. Jairus 
brought Christ to raise his dead. We in the same way 
can bring the same Christ to raise our dead,—our dead 
in trespasses and sins. 

But now behold the place where human ability does 
come in. “And he commanded that something should 
be given her to eat.” Though they could not induce the 
life that Christ called back, they could nourish it being 
called back. Christ did the first for them because they 
could not. Christ left them to do this for themselves 
because they could. And it is just at this point that the 
duty of Christian men and women toward other Christian 
men and women emerges. Christ having induced new 
life in dead souls, by his own ability, calls upon you to 
nourish and strengthen and help forward that new life 
to the utmost measure of your ability. I have heard 
many a young man say, “Before I united with the 
church, they seemed interested in me, they spoke much 
with me, they prayed much with me, they kindly sought 
me; but now that I have united with the church, nobody 
seems to mind me, everybody seems to drop me.” These 
things ought not so to be. When the babe is born into 
the house, then the duty toward the babe begins. The 
tender life must then be nourished and cared for. The 
baby is the monarch of that house. Its tiny hands grasp 
the household sceptre. The entire family kneels to do 
its ministry. Thus ought it to be in the church of God. 
When Obrist gives us new-born souls to nourish, they 
should be taken into the arms of our best brotherhood. 
Christ raised the dead daughter of Jairus. Then he 
commanded that they should nourish the life which he 
brought back by giving something to her to eat. 





WHAT A BOY CAN THINK ABOUT. 


BY F. B. STANFORD, 


Perhaps even that very, very old man, Methuselah, 
would have been glad to slip back through all those nine 
hundred and odd years of his pilgrimage, to the days 
when he was a boy, just for the sake of taking a new 
start. Perhaps there are not a baker’s dozen of grown-up 
men anywhere in the world, who would not like to be 
bright, wide-awake, healthy boys. It is such a capital 
thing to be a boy—a good-natured, contented, happy 
boy; for there is no end to the pleasure a boy can have, 
if he only knows how to set about it. All the world lies 
before him, and the great kingdom of the future is his. 
Indeed, just think what he can think about! 

In the first place, he has the opportunity to think about 
what it is best to make of himself. Grown-up people 
have already made themselves one thing or another; but 
the chance of choice is still open to him, and a splendid 
chance it is for every boy, no matter what his surround- 
ings may be. “I never meet a ragged boy in the street 
without feeling that I may owe him a salute,” said Presi- 
dent Garfield, “ for I know not what possibilities are but- 
toned up under his coat.” A boy may choose to be 
whatever he prefers—good, bad, or indifferent. If, how- 
ever, he is a bright boy, with his eyes wide open, of 
course he will very soon discover that it is much better 
to be intelligent and educated than to be stupid and 
ignorant; and that it is desirable to have the regard and 
respect of others. 

Then, in the second place, he can think about how he 
can make himself what he desires to become. By and by, 
when he has grown older, and is no longer a boy, he will 
find out that most men would give a good deal to be 
young sgain, because they believe they would know how 
to make themselves just what they desire, if they had the 
privilege to plan their lives once more, A man usually 





must think about the present, to-day, or to-morrow; but 
a boy can think about a great many to-morrows and 
years that are to come. 

If a boy has the good fortune to go to school,—and in 
this country most boys do,—he can begin to make some- 
thing of himself by mastering his lessons. A great deal 
depends upon this achievement, more than a boy has 
any idea of; for it is frequently the tasks in school that 
sort out the thoughtful and persevering boys from the 
careless and lazy. Studying is really the way to learn 
how to think ; and the boy who shirks his lessons is treat- 
ing his brain the same as he would his arms or legs if he 
never used them. The lessons, perhaps, are hard at 
first ; but the more a boy persists in learning them, the 
sooner he will be able to understand them easily. After 
a while he will be sure to find out that he can do better 
than he ever believed he could ; he will begin to remem- 
ber everything just when he wants to remember; and, 
somehow or other, thoughts will “‘ pop” into his head so 
quickly that he will be surprised and pleased. It will 
all be the result of the effort he has made; and it leads 
on month after month, year after year, to making him 
more and more intelligent. In fact, as a boy progresses 
in this manner, he can begin ,to think about acquiring 
one accomplishment after another, and adding to his in- 
formation in every way. There is a world of wonders 
lying around him in every direction; and there is a 
whole life-time of happiness awaiting him in the best 
books that have been written. The earlier he finds this 
out, the better it will be for him; for a boy who reads 
much, and reads what has the stamp of genuine worth, 
is pretty certain to become the right sort of a boy. In 
books he has the choice of bringing near him the very best 
of good company. He can be amused and instructed by 
the gifted story-teller and poet; he may learn from the 
historian the world’s history ; he can journey around the 
globe with the great travelers and explorers, and see, with 
their eyes, foreign countries. Indeed, by merely wishing 
it, he may transport himself whither he desires, and pass 
the idle hour, the rainy day, or the lonesome evening, 
in the pleasant society of the wisest or the noblest, with 
heroes and the great, or in the midst of stirring and fas- 
cinating scenes,—thinking the thoughts of famous authors 
when in their best moods. 

It is worth while to be a boy just for the opportunity 
of reading some books the first time. There is that im- 
mortal book Pilgrim’s Progress, for instance, which one 
might be glad to come across fresh and new. It would 
be a great pleasure, also, to discover the Faéry Queen 
over again, and to take a wondering peep into a certain 
old edition of Arabian Nights that had been edited for 
young readers. Then there is Robinson Crusoe, one of 
the most fascinating of stories, which any one would like 
to mreet as a new acquaintance. Many other books, also, 
not so famous, are likely to find a place in the memory 
if one reads them when he is a boy. The numerous vol- 
umes of the Rollo Books, by Jacob Abbott, are well 
worthy of remembrance; and that unpretentious, charm- 
ing little book, translated from the French, entitled Paul 
and Virginia, will not be forgotten. The Wonder-Book 
and Tanglewood Tales, by Hawthorne, may be likewise 
commended for similar distinction, and Tales from 
Shakespeare, by Charles and Mary Lamb. The writer 
who at present solicits the reader’s attention recalls 
many and many a day made pleasant and happy by 
these volumes; and he is reminded now and then, when 
any of them attracts his attention, of two boys who, “once 
upon a time,” used to spend long summer afternoons in 
an old boat, floating up and down the shores of a beau- 
tifal lake, enchanted by the pages of one or another of 
them. As time went on, they discovered in the village 
library School Days at Rugby, The Child’s History of 
England by Oharles Dickens, and, on one memorable 
occasion in particular, Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott. 
It happened to be some time in the autumn when this 
book was obtained, and it was read during the evenings 
of a week in a camp the boys had built on the bank of 
the lake. Though intended for grown-up people, the 
story was found by these two boys and four of their 
friends, who took turns in reading the chapters aloud, to 
be just what they liked; and when it was finished, they 
all voted unanimously to read another, The Talisman, 
by the same author. If these boys could only be boys 
over again, they would be sure not to miss enjoying as 
many more of those pleasant hours as possible. And 
nowadays, there are several other books, that have 
appeared within the past ten years, which might be 
added to those already mentioned. Jules Verne’s stories, 
and the five volumes for young people by Du Chaillu, 
which give an interesting account of various countries ; 
The Boy Travellers in the Far East, by Thomas W. 
Knox; What Mr, Darwin Saw, a record of the cele 
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brated naturalist’s voyage round the world; Zig-zag 
Journeys in Europe, by H. Butterworth,—a capital book ; 
The Young Folks’ History of the United States, by T. W. 
Higginson ; The Boy’s Froissart, by Sidney Lanier; and 
various books by H. I. Scudder,—each and all are good 
books to read, as well as many more of recent date. 

When a boy has really made acquaintance with the 
best books, he will have found out much that he can 
think about; for they will not only teach him a great 
deal that is desirable to know, but they will be the 
means of suggesting ideas of his own about things in 
general. He may, therefore, find pleasure and profit in 
keeping a daily journal, or diary, of all he learns either 
by reading or observation, and recording carefully the 
thoughts which occur to him. This will help him to 
remember and make use of the information he acquires, 
and also give practice in composition. Such a book will 
be sure to afford a bright boy more satisfaction at the 
end of a year than a dozen collections of foreign postage- 
stamps or small curiosities of any kind. If he has taken 
pains with it, it will show him just what he has been 
doing with much of his time, and whether he is really 
progressing in knowledge and sense as he grows older. 
He should try to make the record each week better and 
better, particularly in the way in which it is written, and 
not become weary of the undertaking simply because it 
requires labor. No boy need hope to be some day a wise 
and intelligent man who will not take the trouble to ad- 
vance himself in every possible way, and as thoroughly 
as he can. Whatever he studies or merely reads he 
should endeavor to understand and master; and when 
he attempts to write, he ought to rewrite and correct 
every sentence many times, if necessary, until he is sure 
it is the plainest and best he can make it. A boy who 
has the opportunity to go to school, and books to read, 
and takes much pains with himself, ought to know, at 
least by the time he is fifteen years of age, how to speak 
his own language correctly, and how to write something 
better than a passable letter; what the natural and po- 
litical divisions of the world are, and an intelligent 
notion respecting the part he inhabits;-and he should 
also have some knowledge of the leading events in the 
history of the world and of his own country. Perhaps 
it may be said that he ought to know this much and a 
great deal more besides, which may be classed as mis- 
cellaneous knowledge,—such as will enable him to be 
sufficiently intelligent to understand how to be an agree- 
able and entertaining boy. 

All this is what a boy can think about in the way of 
developing and strengthening his brain. The growth of 
his intellect, however, is not all, by any means, that a 
first-rate boy will care to think about, nor is it all that 
goes to the making of the best kind of aman. He will 
want to enjoy himself in active, healthy out-door sports 
and amusements; and it is right that he should. To 
have good health and feel the very elixir of life coursing 
in the blood, a boy must have plenty of fresh air and 
sunshine ; and if God has blessed him with asound body, 
he should always and ever make it his first duty to take 
care of it. “To be perfectly healthy is never to be aware 
of it,” somebody has said ; and that is just the condition 
in which a boy should try to keep himself. When he 
awakes in the morning he ought to feel fresh and bright, 
and be able to hail each day as a new opportunity for the 
renewal of happiness. Indeed, if a healthy boy keeps 
himself free from all bad habits this is just about the way 
he usually will feel. It will make no especial difference 
to him whether it rains or shines, for he will have 
resources within himself that he can always depend on, to 
help make the day pass delightfully. There is no boy 
who is so independent of the mere accidents of life as the 
boy who has made friends of his books. Wherever he is, 
and in whatever circumstances he is placed, he has his 
kingdom within himself,—a wealth of gathered treasures 
from many fields, the thoughts and knowledge of many 
minds, These will abide with him and be his compan- 
ionship and consolation in many an hour of loneliness 
and sorrow. The friendship of good, pure books is an 
abiding friendship; it cannot be shaken by accident or 
change. 

In the company of his companions a boy should seek 
to make himself popular through his genuine manliness, 
by his good temper, and, in short, by being able to make 
his society enjoyable. A boy who is respected and esteemed 
by all with whom he associates will be very likely to be 
respected and esteemed when he is a man. He should 
endeavor to be beloved by everybody and to make friends 
wherever he goes. This is one of the chief things he can 
think about every day of his life. No success that he 
may ever have in years to come will give him more hap- 
piness than the sure possession of many friends. The 
world is a small, lonely place without them, no matter 











how great one’s wealth or power may be, Every boy 
should take care to appreciate the kindliness, the noble- 
ness, the tender sympathy, that is everywhere about him, 
and strive to make his own heart large enough to con- 
tribute generously to this humane feeling. 





PRAISE YE THE LORD. 
BY A. L. A. SMITH. 


Our Father! in thy tenderness 
Help thou our vacillating love, 
When dazzled by earth’s dross it is, 
Because we do not look above. 


Like shooting-stars, we wander, Lord, 
Beyond our moral orbit’s track ; 

Yet yearningly thine arm goes forth 
To save, and gently lead us back, 


O heart! swing open wide thy doors, 
That Jesus may come sup with thee ; 
And break the alabaster box 
Of love, in hospitality. 
Oh! look, my soul, above, and sing; 
Soon will time’s border land be trod ; 
Soon will the scroll ’twixt earth and heaven 
Be lifted by the hand of God! 


TEN PRINCIPLES FOR PRIMARY 
TEACHERS. 
BY MRS. W. F. CRAFTS. 


1. Arouse the minds of your pupils. 

2. Give them something to do. 

8. Tell only what you cannot get your pupils to tell 
you, . 
4, Make your pupils talk about what you have told 
them. 

5. Review everything that is taught. 

6. Teach a lesson, or explain a tex', before asking your 
pupils to memorizs it. 

7. Make the lesson brisk and brief. 
* 8. Enlist timid and dall pupils. 

9. Oultivate sympathy with your pupils. 

10. Give commands only when example and sugges- 
tion will not suffice. 





A RETROSPECTIVE VIEW. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


In this the tenth year since the adoption of the Inter- 
national lesson system, that system can no longer be 
regarded as an experiment; and whatever objections 
have been urged may now be answered by facts, not 
theories. One objection, which even now is occasionally 
repeated, is relative to its adaptation to primary classes. 

Ten years of success{ul primary work by such teachers 
es Mrs, Crafts, Mrs. Knox, “ Pansy,” aud others, abun- 
dantly answer that form of the question; but it some- 
times assumes other shapes, as in the letter of a recent 
writer, who insists that “there is some change needed in 
the lessons for the infant class.” He claims that “there 
should be a uniform series, to be used year after year, 
which should comprehend the life of Christ.” 

It is true that the basis of all religious teaching must 
be a knowledge of Jesus Christ, his life and death, and 
salvation through him. Any course of lessons leaving 
Christ out is worse than failure. Has the International 
lesson done that for any, from the youngest to the most 
advanced student? It is claimed that “a child entering 
the primary class may have heard little or nothing of the 
Lord” (!), “‘the lessons being at the time,as has been 
the case, in the Epistles.” “This scholar is transferred 
to the main school, then he comes to the Old Testament; 
and thus the child may be in the school quite a good 
while and yet know nothing, or but little, of the history 
of the Saviour’s life.” Let us look back ten years, and 
fairly ask, Are these things so? 

Carefully examining a list of lessons for the entire ten 
years, we find that, counting our present year’s studies, 
we have gone from the birth to the resurrection of Christ 
seven times over. In 18738, and again in 1880, as given 
by Matthew; in 1874 and 1882, as by Mark; in 1875, 
from John’s Gospel; in 1878, and again in 1881, as in 
Luke. Thus seven times in ten years we have had six 
months’ entire study on “the birth, life, and death of 
the Saviour.” To assist in lesson-preparation, we have 
had the combined labors of zealous workers in every 
department, and of a score of enterprising publishers. 
Could any one “zealous worker or enterprising pub- 
lisher” have given equal advantages for the study of the 
life of Christ? How about the child entering the pri- 
mary ciass during the last six months of 1879, when, in 
ths Epistles, the lessons began with “ Peace with God,” 





and “ Justification through faith in Ohrist,” and closed 
with the last words of Revelation? Who is the theme 
of all the Epistles? Nota lesson of that six months but 
was full of Christ, and could not be taught without tell- 
ing something of his life, or, better still, calling it back 
from those children who could answer questions as the 
teacher explained “The Ministry of Reconciliation,” 
“The Mind of Christ,” “Our Great High Priest,” “The 
Perfect Pattern,” and many such lessons, as only a read- 
ing of the titles will show. But if that child were too 
young or too ignorant to understand all called out by 
those lessons of the last six months in the Epistles, he 
had only to stay in the school until January, 1880, and 
then, whether kept in the primary class, or if “ trans- 
ferred to the main school,” he had the advantage of 
study with others, for a// began again the dear old story 
of the “Infant Messiah,” studying his life-work and 
teaching up to his parting “ Lo, I am with you always.” 

In 1876 the lessons were from the Acts, alternating each 
three months with the Old Testament, beginning with 
“The Ascending Lord” and “The Day of Pentecost,” 
going on with the preaching and work of the apostles, 
continuing the story of Christ’s work, the establishment 
of the Christian Church, all in his name and for his 
sake. In 1877 we had the life of Paul; full of interest to 
children, full of Christ; in giving which every true teacher 
would remember how Paul said, “ We preach not our- 
selves, but Christ Jesus the Lord.” 

How about the time spent in the Old Testament? In 
the first lesson for 1873 we find the topic “God the Ore- 
ator of all things by Jesus Christ,” and the golden text, 
John 1: 1. Could any one teach of the creation, the 
fall, Noah, Abraham, all the Old Testament history, and 
not tell of Christ? Could Christ be left out of the story 
of the Israelites, the worship in tabernacle and temple, 
the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, the prophets, and 
promises of a coming Saviour? 

There is not time, in this article, for a review of golden 
texte,—which might be profitable to many, the Lesson 
Committee not excepted. With the Old Testament les- 
sons, however, unless the text is from the selected verses, 
most of them are from the New Testament, thus studying 
together both Old and New. 

Would you have little children ignorant of Bible 
stories, so charming to them, until old enough to be in 
Bible classes? By that time they will not have the keen 


childish delight nor the sense of reality in the scenes © 


described. 

Now, what has the International lesson given to pri- 
mary classes in ten years? 

Christ in creation ; Christ promised in the fall ; Christ 
in the covenant-with Abraham and the patriarchs; Christ 
in the passover; in the rock in the wilderness ; in altars 
and sacrifices; his kingdom prefigured in miracle and 
story; his coming promised by prophets; and then, 
seven times over, his whole life history. Would the 
story have been complete without the testimony of his 
apostles, living witnesses of his life and death; the 
Epistles, written messages of his grace to his people; and 
then his revelation to John the beloved, whom many 
children have learned to know and love? 

Could the life-story ten times over, a course with 
stereotyped question and answer the same year by year, 
have been better than this? 

What have the children learned? Some of those in 
primary classes in 1873 have already begun to teach, 
many have entered since and are still in advanced 
classes pursuing the same course, without the sudden 
break, if the transition had been from a special primary 
course. It would be hard to get testimony or to compare 
the religious knowledge of those using this series with 
those in some other course. When the lessons had been 
from John, a good pastor, at the close of the year, gave 
out some questions to be answered in writing, and prom- 
ised a prizs to those who sent in the most comprehensive 
answers upon the life of Christ. When the papers were 
examined, one was found partly in printed capitals, pen- 
cilled with care by a childish hand; brief answers, but 
80 complete a proof of a saving knowledge of the life and 
death of Christ, that the committee selected that, with 
two others from mature scholars. It proved to be from a 
child in the primary class who could not write much, and 
in whose home no help could have been given. It.might 
be added that the little one was soon welcomed to church- 
membership, and also promoted from the primary class, 
as it was supposed by some that one so wise in spiritual 
matters could not longer be an “ infant.” 

The end and aim of all teaching is a knowledge of 
Christ ; that is the chief object of the International course, 
and it is the opinion of many that in the last decade that 
object has been attained in primary classes with a success 
unparalleled in the history of religious teaching. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


oe 


THE BLIND MAN. 
BY MRS, CLARA DOTY BATES. 


Whether the days are warm and bright, 
Or airs are keen and cold, 

We see him on the pavement sit, 
A beggar blind and old. 


His hat is in his outstretched hand— 
Leaving his white locks bare— 
That now and then a passer by 
May drop a penny there. 


The crowds go on with hurrying feet, 
And with indifferent eyes, 

Though little children pause to gaze 
In pity and surprise, 


I ponder how, when Jesus walked 
Upon the earth, and heard 

The blind man at the wayside cry, 
His loving heart was stirred ; 


And how, though care for all the world 
Weighed on him like a chain, 

His patient ear could wait to hear 
That humble voice of pain. 


And then, how his compassionate touch 
Fell on the withered sight, 

’Till long-sealed, helpless lids once more 
Were open to the light, 


Aye, day by day, on mart and screet, 
And all along our ways, 

Come up the self-same sufferings 
That met our Master’s gaze. 


The same as then is need and room 
To heal and cheer and bless, 

If we but carry in our breasts 
His heart of tenderness. 
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HUMPY, THE POOR-HOUSE CRIPPLE. 


BY BELLE SPARR LUCKETT. 


Two gentlemen were driving leisurely along a public 
highway one afternoon last summer, when they noticed 
in the road some distance in front of them an object 
resembling a small child, trudging along in the dust and 
sunshine. As they drew nearer the little traveler, they 
discovered that it was a dwarfed, humpbacked boy, some 
ten or twelve years of age, carryingabundle. He turned 
out of the road, and stumbled along over the rough clods 
that seemed to cut and hurt his bare brown feet. The 
gentleman who held the reins pulled them up tighter, 
and stopped the horse as they came alongside of the little 
fellow. 

“ Hallo, my little man,” said the gentleman; “ where 
may you be trudging to this hot day?” 

This question was so pleasantly asked that the boy 
looked up into the man’s face with a surprised, glad look, 
and, after his great, wondering, dark eyes had gazed for 
a moment or two, as if too much surprised to speak, he 
answered in a rich soft voice, “I’m going up yonder,” 
pointing to a great square brick building, that stood on 
an elevation which made it plainly visible, although it 
was a good three miles to its iron gate. A large farm 
surrounded the building, and here and there, in the 
grounds, were other smaller buildings, some of wood and 
others of brick. It was the county poor-house. 

“ That’s quite a walk for sosmall a person,” remarked 
the gentleman. ‘“ Would you like to climb in with us? 
We pass that house on our way.” 

The little fellow’s face lighted up with a look of delight 
as he answered quickly, ‘Oh! thank you, I am very 
tired;” and, taking the gentleman’s hand, he clambered 
over the wheel, and crouched his little body down on the 
small front seat. 


“ That’s where my little chap at home sits,” said the 
gentleman. “ He’s about your size, too,” he continued. 

“Ishea humpy?” inquired the boy, innocently. 

“A humpy! What do you mean?” asked the gentle- 
man. 

“Oh! that’s what they call me up yonder,—Humpy, 
‘cause of this on my back,” and he reached one of his 
small, thin hands over his shoulder and touched the dis- 
figured back. 

“No,” replied the gentleman, “ my little Jimmie has 
no hump on his back. He is avery lively little fellow, 
and makes a great deal of noise and dirt.” 

“Do you live up at that big house?” the gentleman 
inquired, 

“ Yes, sir; I have been there now ’most three years.” 


After a pause he went on, “ My real name is Alfonso, 
though no one calls me that now,—it’s always ‘Hampy’ 
or‘ that cripple’ up there.” 

“ Are your father and mother both dead?” asked the 
other gentleman, whom his friend called ‘ Doctor.’ 

“ Yes, sir; they’re both dead,” he answered, a bright 
tear shining in each eye. 

“ Alfonso,” repeated the first gentleman ; “why, that 
is a Spanish name.” 

“T was born in Spain; my father and mother were 
both Spanish,” said the boy quite intelligently. 

Both gentlemen had been attracted by a natural grace 
and dignity in the little fellow’s manner, and a marked 
simplicity and purity in his conversation. 

“Do you remember anything about your country?” 
inquired the doctor. 

“ Yes, sir; I remember the things my father taught me, 
and I remember a great many things I saw before we left 
Spain. I remember how the flowers bloomed by our 
door, and how mother used to sing with her guitar every 
evening. We always had plenty to eat then.” 

** Don’t you have enough to eat now?” asked his first 
friend. 

“ Sometimes not, sir, when the bigger boys take almost 
everything.” 

“How did you ever happen to come to America?” 
inquired the man. 

““T came with my father, sir. Mother came part of the 
way, too, but she died at sea. She died of a fever. 
Almost all the people on board died of it. I did not 
know that my mother was so sick. I saw my father 
holding her face up close to his, and I heard him call her 
pet names, and then he groaned, and cried a great deal ; 
but I did not know what it all meant.” The child 
paused, and bent his thin face down on his small hand 
for a moment, and then he continued: “In a little while 
they wrapped her in a skeet; then father told me she 
was dead, and they were going to put her into the sea. 
Father talked so strangely, and acted so wild, that some 
rmen locked him in a room for several days. They would 
not let me go where he was. After that he did not seem 
like he used to. I have never seen my mother since,” con- 
tinued the child slowly, as if living over in his imagina- 
tion those sad days of his early childhood. “I thought,” 
said the orphan, “that if I looked into the sea I would 
see my mother, and I watched night and day. When the 
stars would shine in the water, I thought it was mother’s 
eyes. Father used to say that her eyes were two dia- 
monds. Sometimes at night, in my dreams, I see her. 
Once, when I was sick, up there, I thought she was in 
the room all the time. I cried a good deal when I found 
it wasn’t true.” 

The child sat quietly looking out along the hot, dusty 
road. His little thin face looked wan and pinched, 
and his great Spanish eyes wore a heavy, desolate look 
that ill befits the eyes of childhood. After a long pause, 
in which both gentlemen coughed several times, one of 
them inquired kindly : 

* Did your father die on shipboard ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the boy; “he did not die until 
after we reached New York. I did not know that he 
was sick at all; but one morning I could not waken 
him, and I called for some one to come. When the man 
came he said that father was dead. I thought they were 
going to put him into the sea, too, but they did not; they 
put him in the ground, and then I was alone.” 

“ Had you no friends in this country? ” 

“No, sir. I did not know any one, and could not 
speak the same language that other people did. I 
learned to speak English after a while, though.” 

“ Where did you go, after your father’s death?” asked 
the doctor. 

“T stayed at the hotel awhile; but there was a man 
came there one day, and said that he knew my father, and 
that he intended to take careof me. Nobody said a word, 
and I had to go away with him. He did not know my 
father, though. He hunted through all my things and 
took away all my father’s things; and I guess he must 
have sold my clothes, for I never saw them again. 

“ Did he treat you kindly?” 

“Most of the time, sir, he was very cross. He never 
would let me have any supper. He said I ate too 
much, and he always called me ‘ Little Beggar.’ But I 
was not a beggar, sir. My back was straight, then, too.” 

“ How came you to become crippled, my poor child?” 
asked the physician. 

“ Why, you see, sir, one day there was a big show in 
the town where I lived. Some men had put up a very 
long pole. They said it was sixty feet high, and on the 
top of it was an apple. They said they would pay five 
dollars to the one that would climb the pole and get the 





apple. The man that I lived with told me that I had to 





climb that pole. I begged him not to make me do it, fcr 
I had never climbed in my life, and [ knew I could not, 
But he kicked me every time I cried, and told me I had 
to do it. I thought, the night before, that I would run 
off, and then I did not know where to go to. I said to 
myself that I would try my best, and then I said over all 
the prayers my mother had taught me, and I went to 
sleep and dreamed I was in Spain, with my father and 
mother. I was sorry when the man wakened me 
up next morning. He made me get ready as fast as I 
could, and after breakfast we went to the public square. 
A great crowd of men were standing around the pole 
when we got there. My master told them that I intended 
to climb the pole. After a while, he hallooed to me to 
get ready; and, lifting me on his shoulder, I caught my 
arms around the pole, and began to climb. I went up 
pretty well for awhile. The higher I climbed the louder 
the men hallooed and shouted and clapped their hands. 
I had gone up over half-way, when my hands slipped, 
and I felt faint and dizzy ; and then, I suppose, I lost my 
grip, and fell. I did not know anything for a long time, 
only that there was a pain in my back and in my head. 
I felt hot all the time, as though I was burning up, and 
I thought [ was in Spain. As soon as [ could be moved, 
the man had me brought up here. I’ve been here ever 
since. I’ve been a humpy ever since, too. But I wish 
mother hadn’t died. Do you'think that she would 
mind this hump on my back? I gpess she’d love me 
just the same.” 

“Yes, my boy,” said the doctor, the tears in his eyes, 
“your mother would have loved you just the same, and 
perhaps better. But can you tell me that man’s name? 
He should receive the justice of law,’ he continued, 
speaking to his friend. 

The boy thought for a moment, and then answered, 
“T think it was Vanwert, or Van something; I almost 
forget.” 

“ Vanweter?” inquired the gentleman, eagerly. 

“ Yes, sir,’ ssid Alfonso ; “that is the right name. The 
men called him ‘ Van.’” 

“ Well, he has appeared before the Judge of the father- 
lees, and he will receive justice,’ said the gentleman. 
“T told you about him, captain,” he said, addressing his 
friend. ‘“ He was the fellow who was so horribly crushed 
to death by that collision a month or so ago. They sent 
for me, but he was dying when I arrived. He suffered 
terribly. He let us know that it was his back that was 
the most painful.” 

“T am sorry for him if he suffered with his back,” said 
the forgiving child. “ When I get to be a man,” he con- 
tinued, telling his thoughts like a child because he had 
found ears and hearts of sympathy, “I’m going to keep 
a poor-house. I’m going to have nice clean rooms, and 
plenty of cover in winter. I’m going to have enough to 
eat.for everybody. If there’s a boy there with a hump- 
back, no one shall call him ‘Humpy.’ They shan’t 
crowd him at the table, or make fun of him, or pull his 
hair and hide his hat. If he wants to play, they shan’t 
call him ‘old limpy’ and ‘cripple’ and ‘pauper,’ but 
he shall be treated best of all. Maybe his father and 
mother will be dead, too, like mine. Do you think, 
mister,” said he, turning his pinched face anxiously up 
to the doctor’s, “that my back will grow straight when 
I’m a man?” 

“ Perhaps it may some time,” answered the physician, 
looking into the boy’s eager eyes. 

“ Here we are at the gate,” said the other gentleman, 
turning to the boy kindly. “Let me hold your bundle 
while you get out,” 

“T’m coming out to see you before long,” said the 
physician, leaning out of the buggy. “Keep a brave 
heart, for I shall have some good news to tell you, 
Good-by.” 

“ Good-by,” answered the boy. “I thank—” 

But they were gone, and he stood looking after them, 
with a happy smile on his thin lips, and a glad light in 
his great eyes. 

“Perhaps it may some time,” repeated the little 
orphan to himself, as he lifted the latch and the heavy 
gate swung back. 

“T am sure, some time, up there,” said the doctor to 
his friend, casting his eyes toward heaven. 

“This is one of the ‘little ones,” said the captain, 
after a long silence, in which neither had spoken. 

“ Yes; and I have a plan,” answered his friend. “He 
shall leave that place. He deserves better things; and 
he shall have them. Do you know, I think I can do 
something for that poor little back? He is so young 
yet. I shall try it, at least.” 

“ And you will let me help with my pocket-book, if I 
cannot help you in any other way,” said his friend. And 
they kept their word. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1882. ] 


1. July 2.—A Lesson on Home.......2...-0--eeeeeeseseneneees Mark 10 : 1-16 
2. July 9.—The Rich Young Man............-- Sccccescossves Mark 10: 17-31 
% July 16 —Soffering and Service,.....----++---+-..0e0000« Mark 10: 32-45 
4. July 2%,.—Blind Bartimeus.........000.-ceseee-cneneneeeee Mark 10 : 46-52 
5. July 30.—The Triaumphal Entry...........----............ Mark 11: 1-11 
6. August 6.—The Fru'tleas Tree..........-<..--.---csewsee Merk 11: 12-23 
7. August 13.—Prayer and Forgiveness........-............ Mark 11: 24-33 
8 August 0.—The Wicked Husbandmen.................... Mark 12: 1-12 
9. Augast 27.—Pharisees and Sadducees Shen ed. 

ark 12: 13-27 
10. September 3.—Love to God and Men.............---....- Mark 12: 28-44 
il, September 10.—Calamities Foretold......-.-.......--.0+++ Mark 13: 1-20 
12. September 17.—Watchfulness Eujoined...............--. Mark 13: 21-87 


18, September 24.—Review. 





LESSON 9, SUNDAY, AUGUST 27, 1882. 


Tite: PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES 
SILENCED. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Mark 12: 18-27] 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


18. And they send unto him 13 And they send unto him cer- 
certain of the Pharisees and of tain of the Pharisees and of the 
the Herodians, to catch him in, Herodians, that they might 
his words. 14 catch himintalk And when 

14, And when they were come, they were come, they say unto 
they say unto him, Master, we him, ' Master, we know that 
know that thou art true, and thou art true, and carest not 
carest for no man; for thou re- forany one : for thou regardest 
gardest not the person of men, not the person of men, but of 
but teachest the way of God in| 4 truth teachest the way of 
truth: Is it lawfui to give tribute God: Is it lawful to give tribute 
to’ Cesar, or not? | 15 unto Cesar, or not? Shall we 

15. Shall we give, or shall we _— give, or shall wenot give? But 
not give? Buthe,knowingtheir| he, knowing their hypocrisy, 
hypocrisy, said unto them, Why = said unto them, Why tempt ye 
tempt ye me? bring meapenny, me? bring me a * penny, that I 
that I may see it. | 16 may see it. And they brought 

16. And they brought # And/| it. And he saith unto them, 
he’saith unto them, Whose is this Whose is this image and super- 
image and superscription? And scription? And they said unto 
they said unto him, Cesar’s. 17 him, Ceesar’s. And Jesus said 

17. And Jesus answering said| unto them, Render unto Cesar 
unto them, Render to Cesar the ~ the things that are Ceesar’s,and 
things that are Cesar’s, and to, unto God the things that are 
God the things that are God's. God’s. And they marvelled 
And they marvelled at him. | greatly at him. 

18. Then come unto him the 18 And there come unto him 
Sadducees, which say there isno, Sadducees, which say that 
resurrection ; and they asked him, | there is no resurrection; and 
saying, | 19 they asked him, saying, } Mas- 

19. Master, Moses wroteuntous,| ter, Moses wrote unto us, If a 
Ifa man’s brother die, and leave | man’s brother die, and leave a 
his wife behind him,and leave no, wife behind him, and leave no 
children, that his brother should child, that his brother should 
take his wife, and raise up seed | take his wife, and raise up seed 
unto his brother. | 20 unto his brother. There were 

2%. Now there were seven breth- | seven brethren: and the first 
ren: and the first tookawife,and| took a wife, and dying left no 
dying left no seed. | 21 seed; and the second took her, 

21. And the second took her, | | and died, leaving no seed be- 
and died, neither left he any 22 hind him; and the third like- 
seed ; and the third likewise. | Wise: and the seven left no 

22, And the seven had her,and| seed. Last of all the woman 
left no seed; last of all the woman | 28 also died. In the resurrection 
died also. | whose wife shall she be of 

28. In the resurrection there-| them? for the seven had herto 
fore, when they shall rise, whose | 24 wife. Jesus said unto them, Is 
wife shallshe beofthem? forthe it not for this cause that yeerr, 
seven had her to wife. |  thatye know notthescriptures. 

24. And Jesus answering said 25 nor the power of God? For 
unto them, Do ye not therefore| when they shall rise from the 
err, because ye know not the| dead, they neither marry, nor 
Scriptures, neither the power of _— are given in marriage; but are 
God? | 26 as angels in heaven. But as 

25. For when they shall rise touching the dead, that they 
from the dead, they neither! are raised; have ye not read in 
marry, nor aregiven in marriage;| =the book of Moses, in the place 
butare as the angels which are  — concerning the Bush, how God 
in heaven. | spake unto him, saying, I am 

26. And as touching the dead,| the God of Abraham, and the 
that they rise; have ye not read! God of Isaac, and the God of 
in the book of Moses, how in the 27 Jacob? He is not the God of 
bush God spake unto him, saying, , the dead, but of the living: ye 
T am the God of Abraham, and | do greatly err. 
the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob? | 10Or, Zeacher 2 See marginal note 

27. He is not the God of the |" Mat 18: 28. 
dead, but the God of the living: 
ye therefore do greatly err. 





LESSON PLAN, 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Servants and the Foes of Jesus. 


Lxsson Toric: The Authority of God Explained. 


1, The Question as to Tribute, v. 13-17. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: { 2. The Questions to the Resurrection, v. 18-23. 
3. The Proof of the Resurrection, v. 24-31. 


Goupen Text: Godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now w, and of that which is to 
come,—1 Tim. 4: 8, 








Dar.y Home REeapines: 


M.—Psa. 49: 1-15. Redeemed from the grave. 

T. —Dan. 12: 1-13. Awakened from sleep. 
W.—Hos. 18:1-16. Ransomed from the grave. 

T. —John 6: 17-29. Coming forth from the grave. 
F.—John 14:1-19. Received by Christ. 

$. —1 Cor. 15: 12-26. Conquering death. 

§.—2 Cor. 5:1-10. Present with the Lord. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I THE QUESTION AS TO TRIBUTE, 


|. The Plot Laid: 

Send unto him certain . . . might catch him in his talk. 

Sent forth spies, which feigned . to be righteous (Luke 20: aa 
Pharisees .. . took counsel with the Herodians against him (Mark ¢ 
Took counsel how they might ensnare him in his talk (Matt. 22: ist: 
ll. The Plot Sprung: 

1. The Adroit Flattery. 

We know that thou art true, and carest not for any one, etc. 
The tempter came, and said . . . If thou art the Son of God (Matt. 4: 3). 
Words... smoother than butter, but war — in his heart (Psa. 55: 21). 
A flattering mouth worketh ruin (Prov. 26 : 28). 

The poison of asps is under their lips (Rom. 8: 18). 
2. The Adroit Question. 

Is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar, or not f 
It yieldeth much increase unto the kings .. . set over us (Neh. 9: 37). 
The kings of the earth, from whom do they receive toll? (Matt. 17 : 25.) 
Render unto all their dues; tribute to whom tribute, ete. (Rom. 18: 7). 
lll, The Plot Defeated: 

1. The Questioners Questioned. 

Whose is this image and superscription? Said ... Casar’s. 
We have no king but Cesar (John 19: 16). 

Foreordained to be confor to the image of his 5) fone. 8: 29). 
I will write upon him the name of my God (Rev. 3: 
2. The Questioners Answered. 

Render unto Caesar ... Casar’s ... unto God... God's. 
Be subject to every ordinance . . . for the Load 8 sake (1 Pet, 2: 13). 
Present your bodies a living sacrifice (Rom. 12: 1). 

Ye are not your own; for ye were bought with a price (1 Cor. 6 : 20), 
Gave thanks before his God, as he did aforetime (Dan. 6: 10). 
1. The enemies of Christ have resorted to many artful and unscru- 
ulous tricks to get the advan over Chr yr 
2. The enemies of Christ have helped, by their inability to get any 
advantage, to establish faith in the divinity of the Saviour. 
8. The enemies @f Christ are most to be distrusted, when they 
come with flattering words upon their lips. 
4. The enemies of Christ fail in rendering the highest tribute—they 
do not render to God the things that are God's. 
5. The enemies of Christ are compelled to marvel greatly at him, 
but sin and pride prevent them from yielding him homage. 


II. THE QUESTION AS TO THE RESURRECTION. 


|. The Law: 

Lf a man’s brother die . . . his brother should take his wife. 
Her husband's brother shall . take her to him (Deut. 25: 5). 
To raise up the name of the dead upon his inheritance (Ruth 4: 5). 
Are there yet any more sons... , may be your husbands? (Ruth i: 11.) 
WW. The Facts: 

The seven left no seed. Last of all the woman also died. 


a is pepe unto men once to die (Heb. 9 : 27). 
he seed of [srael ka shall cease (Jer. 31 :  e. 

Except a Lord. . . had left us a seed . . . become as Sodom (Rom. 
9: 5 


lil. The Question: 
In the resurrection, whose wife shall she bef 
1, Skeptics merely trifle with the profound questions of eternity. 
2. Skeptics ask frivolous questions, believing them to be profound. 


8. Skeptics * questions for the purpose of perplexing—not to be 
answe 


Ill, THE PROOF OF THE RESURRECTION, 


|, The Great Error: 
1. The Cause. 
Ye know not the Scriptures, nor the power of God. 
If they speak not according to this word . . . no light -~ 8: 20). 


I will ransom them from the power of the grave (Hos. 18 : 14). 
Is anything too hard for the Lord? (Gen. 18: 14.) 
2. Refuted. 
When they shall rise . . - nor are giwen 
in marriage. 


Flesh and blood cannot inherit the it thy of God (1 Cor. 15: 50). 
I am a feliow servant with thee and with thy brethren (Rev. 19: 10). 


. neither marry .. 


Now oye ue — of God ... not... manifest what we shall 
ohn 8 
Because I live, ye shall live also (John 14: 19), 
ll. The Great Truth: 
1, The Fact. 


God spake unto him, saying, I am the God of Abraham. 
But that the dead are raised even Moses showed (Luke 20: =. 
I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham oe 3: 6). 
God is not ashamed to be called their God (Heb. 11: 16). 
2. The Conclusion. 
He is not the b F08 at ee Seen dat af te Tonine. 
If. O se . be dissolved, we have a building from God (2 Cor. 


I go oy ” a place for you (John 14: 2), 
Having a desire to depart, and be with Christ (Phil. 1: 28). 
1, Those who know nothing of the resurrection, know nothing of. 
the Scriptures, nor of the power of God. 
2. The resurrection is the — — fact in Christianity. 
3. ane pains is a prove ree in the Scriptures, and 
the actual resurrection ot rs om him 
4. . e resurrection is a oyful fact, or an pn fact, just accord- 
ing to one’s preparation to meet God 
is not of the dead, but of the ha on nh what a host of 
” ‘the “ living” there is now upon the farther shore 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE RESURRECTION, 


1. Its Doctrine: 
Found in Leo Old Testament (Job 19: 26; Psa. 49: 15; Isa. 26: 193 


4 first rincip e of the gospel (Heb. 6: 1, 2). 
Was held among the Jews (John 11: 24; Heb, 3 11: 35). 
peaies by the Sadducees (Matt. 22: 23; 23 : 8). 
ata away by false teachers (2 Tim. 2 18). 
Called in question by some in the primattive chareh (1 Cor.15: 12). 
Is not incredible (Mark 12: 24; Acts 26: 8). 
Not contra:y to reason (John 12:24; 1 Cor. 15: 35-44). 
Assumed and proved by our Lord (Matt. 22: 29-82; Luke 14: 14; 
John 5: 28, 29). 
Preached by the ae (Acts 4: 2; 17: 18; 24: 15), 


2. yr Proven: 


resurrection of Christ (1 Cor. 15: 12-20). 
By - calling ee ; ™ ~ | dead (2 Kings 


AP Nerpthae ae : 25; 


: 82-37; 2 
; Luke 7: 14; © Sohn 11: 54; 








rise through oy, mw 2%; Acts 4: 2; 1 Cor. 15: 21, 22). 
"Christ (65 A sens: 28). 


30) 
ihle bodies ies (1 Gor. 15 : 42). 
8 (Phil. 3: 21). 


Have incorru 
Bodies like C 


4. its Value : 


Begets a lively hope ( 1 Pet. 1: 3, 21). 

Taow its power oer 8: bole: 19) 
Is an emblem of new birth (Rom. 6: 
1 founded upon (1 Cor. 15: i“ 1b). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The parable of the Marriage of 
the King’s Son (Matt. 22 : 1-14). 
_ Trwe.—Tuesday or Wednesday, April, A. D. 30. 
Priace.—Jerusalem. 
Prrsons.—Jesus ; Pharisees and Herodians; Sadducees. 
The alliance here between the Pharisees and the Herodians 
is notable. The Pharisees were intense formalists and nation- 
alists, while the Herodians were the political friends of the 
Roman Emperor, and of Herod, his deputy. They had no 
love for each other, but were drawn to act in concert by their 
mutual hatred of Christ. Once before had they united in 
conspiracy against him (Mark 3:6). Besides their adher- 
ence to forms, and their strict avoidance of all which could 
be deemed to be ceremonially “unclean,” they differed from 
the Sadducees more particularly in the fact that they held to 
the doctrine of the resurrection, while the Sadducees denied 
it. The Sadducees, comparatively, were a small party, though 
not without some influence. It has been conjectured that 
they were originally identical with “the sons of Zadok.” 
CrrcumsTaNcES —The chief priests and their abetters 
saw that the parables that Jesus had uttered were spoken 
against them. Nothing but their fear of the multitude pre- 
vented them from laying violent hands upon him. Restrained 
by this, the Pharisees (so Matthew) went once more to take 
counsel by themselves as to how they might ensnare him in 
his talk, and with the result detailed in our lesson. 
PARALLEL PassaGes.—Matt. 22 : 15-33; Luke 20: 20-40. 
Luke says: “ They watched him, and sent forth spies, which 
feigned themselves to be righteous, that they might take hold 
of his speech, that so they might deliver him up to the rule 
and to the authority of the governor.’ That indicates the 
purpose in the attempt of the Pharisees and the Herodians to 
catch him in his talk, and, possibly, the reason why the latter 
were called in to act with the others. The perception of 
their intent is thus variously stated: (Matthew) “ Perceived 
their wickedness ;” (Mark) “ Knowing their hypocrisy ;” 
(Luke) “ Perceived their craftiness.” Luke notes their defeat 
in this way: “They were not able to take hold of the saying 
before the people.” In the answer to the Sadducees, peculiar 
to Luke is the statement: “The sons of this world marry, 
and are given in marriage: but they that are accounted 
worthy to attain to that world, and the resurrection from the 
dead,” etc. He also adds the approving response of the 
seribes: “ Master, thou hast well said.” 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D,, LL.D. 


Verses 13-17.—Compare Luke 20: 19-26, Matthew 22: 15-22, 
before which is inserted the parable of the marriage of the 
king’s son. Verse 13 and Matthew 20: 15 agree in saying 
that the Pharisees (Mark adding to them the Herodians) 
laid a plan to insnare him in his talk ; that is, to lead Christ 
to say something unguardedly, on which they might found an 
accusation. Luke is still more explicit,—“They sought to 
lay hands on him in that very hour.” Accordingly, they 
watched him, ard sent forth spies, who pretended to be 
righteous (that is, scrupulous, or conscientious persons), that 
they might take hold of his speech, so as to deliver him up 
to the rule and to the authority of the governor. That is, 
already they saw the danger and difficulty of proceeding 
against him by such authority as they could exercise, and 
devised the plan of trumping up some political crime against 
him, which could be taken cognizance of as tending to oppose 
the Roman power in Judea. Although they hated the con- 
trol of the Romans, they hated Christ more. So they send to 
him certain of the Pharisees and Herodians. The Herodians 
(compare 3:6; Matt. 22: 16) seem to have begn a faction 
which aimed to support the Herodian family (especially 
Herodes Antipas) against the Romans, as being Jews by 
religion, and who were united with the Pharisees in common 
hatred to Rome, The expression of Luke, “who feigned 
themselves to be righteous,” refers, perhaps, to their showing 
a great regard to religion. They come with an appearance 
of candor, and hypocritically praise Christ, saying, 

Verse 14.— Master, we know that thou art true (upright and 
honest), and carest not for any one (dost not swerve from the 
right out of respect to any man’s opinion), but of a truth 
teachest the way of God (that is, sincerely teachest the faith 
and practice which God approves). Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Casar, or not? Here was a dilemma which they thought 
that he could not escape. If he said that tribute to a heathen 
government was right, he made enemies of very many fanatics, 
who for more than a generation had risen in insurrection on 
the question of paying taxes. If he said that it was wrong, 
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they gained the object of making him suspected to the pro- 
curator Pilate. They ended by saying, 

Verse 15.—Shall we give, or shall we not give? We conscien- 
tious persons want light on this point, lest we violate the 
rights of God our king.—But he, knowing their hypocrisy, said 
unto them, Why tempt ye me? bring me a penny, that I may 
see it: The words here translated tribute and penny are Latin 
words. The one, census, from which our word “census” 
comes, denotes not only the estimates of population and 
property prepared by the censor at Rome, and by other 
officers in the provinces, but has the special sense of a capi- 
tation tax, which was not in use at Rome itself. The capita- 
tion tax was due, according to a Roman writer, from males 
in Syria between the ages of fourteen and sixty, and from 
females between twelve and sixty. It became especially 
burdensome in Judea, on account of their opposition to it, 
leading to insurrection, and made the people feel, more than 
anything else, that they were ruled over by heathen. There 
were other taxes besides this, which were farmed by the 
publicani, etc. The other of these Latin words, which the 
Roman conquest of Palestine made familiar, was the dena- 
rius—here and elsewhere strangely translated a penny—which, 
at our Saviour’s time, was the silver coin most in circulation all 
over the Roman world. At this time, its value equaled the 
Attic drachma, nearly, and was worth about from fifteen to 
seventeen cents. Matthew calls it (22:19) the coin of the 
poll-taz ; not because one such coin paid that tax, as has been 
acserted, but because it was the coin which the collectors 
would receive. The denarius bore the effigy of the Roman 
emperor, with his name on the obverse, and the figure of a 
female seated, together with one of his titles, such as pontifex 
maximus. As the whole of the system breathed of conquest 
by a heathen conqueror, it constantly reminded the Jews of 
their yoke. 

Verse 16.—And they brought it: The entire argument be- 
tween giving and not giving tribute lay in that denarius. 
That it must be paid; that it contained the image of the 
emperor; that it had been paid, and was the common coin of 
the country ; that they had paid tribute to the Persians, to the 
Greeks of Syria, and now to the Romans, by compulsion, 
were the facts. Had they been sinning against God all this 
time? This was the question of duty; or ought they to stop 
at once, to rebel, even if they must lose everything in the 
struggle?—And he saith unto them, Whose is this image and 
superscription? And they saith wnto him, Cesar’s: The money 
carried with it an acknowledgment that it was in the country 
for the purpose of paying the poll-tax: it would not circu- 
late as it did if obligations of a political kind towards Rome 


* did not subsist. 


Verse 17.—Jesus says in reply, Render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God's: By 
the first clause, our Lord does intend to confine what they 
should render to the mere payment of taxes, but speaks 
more generally. Whatever, under the actual relations be- 
tween you and your Roman governors, you are called to do, 
that do, provided it is not inconsistent with what you are to 
render to God; and render to God all that your nature and 
his commands call for. The payment of the poll-tax in 
Roman coin could not render such payment anything more 
than an acknowledgment in fact of being compelled by a 
mighty, world-wide empire to do its bidding in certain re- 
spects. If the government of Rome over its provinces 
required anything like breaking allegiance to Jehovah, so 
that they could not render to Gcd his dues, that would be 
something to be resisted even unto death. But that was not 
the existing relation between the Jews and the authority of 
Rome. 

Christ, then, as I understand the passage, did not define 
what they ought to render to Cesar. They admitted that 
they paid the capitation tax to a foreign power. Nor does 
he define what they ought to render to God. If there was a 
conflict, they must define their duties for themselves. They 
admitted paying taxes. The question of the lawfulness of 
doing so was to be determined by themselves. Their great 
error of judgment arose from a low view of the kingdom of 
God, as if it must belong to the Jewish people; so that their 
subjection to any heathen kingdom or power (which had 
lasted in all, excepting a short interval, for more than six 
hundred years) was, in the eyes of those who questioned 
Christ, a usurpation. With such views on their part, the 
kingdom of heaven never could come, according to their 
understanding of what it was, or according to Christ’s under- 
standing. It was of no use to give them further light than 
he now gave, even if they had had no wicked purpose in 
putting him their questions. 

Verses 18-27.—The Sadducees, who had no strong hold over 
the nation, and were so far free-thinkers as to deny whatever 
was not strictly declared in the Scriptures,—which, both the 


Law and the Prophets, they received like other Jews,—the 


Sadducees, who found no future state after death revealed in 
the sacred writings, now try to perplex him by a hypothetical 
case, which they thought to be difficult. It was suggested 
by the rule of the Mosaic law, which is called technically the 
right of levirate, or the duty of a brother, or next of kin, to a 
ecedased brother who had left a wife living, but had no chil- 
dren surviving him. It was made his duty, without being 





absolutely obligatory, to take his brother’s widow to wife, in 
the hope of having posterity by her, who should succeed to 
the deceased man’s inheritance. No feeling was stronger 
among the Jews than the feeling of retaining the family’s 
property, or rather its lands, within the family itself; and to 
this must be ascribed this strange approval of something like 
the duty of practising a kind of polygamy, which was other- 
wise forbidden by the law. The law applied only when the 
persons concerned lived near one another, and the brother of 
the deceased could even refuse to follow the statute. To 
marry a deceased husband’s brother was otherwise forbidden. 
(Compare Deut. 25: 5-10; Ruth, chapter 4; Lev. 18: 16, 20.) 

Verse 18.— That there is no resurrection : involving the denial 
of a future state. Josephus declares that “they reject the 
continuance of the soul, and rewards and penalties in Hades.” 

Verses 19-22.—After mentioning the law of the levirate, 
spoken of above, they state a case which is probably hypo- 
thetical, but none the less fitted to show what their belief was- 
The case referred to the occurrence of marriage with a 
deceased brother’s wife by six brothers in succession. 

Verse 23.—Jn the resurrection [Authorized Version adds, 
therefore, when they rise again] whose wife shall she be of them, 
for the seven had her to wife? If the resurrection consisted in 
raising up the same persons, that is, the same souls with 
bodies similarly constituted, so that males and females should 
again appear on earth, there might be a difficulty arising from 
this particular provision of the law of Moses, as there. cer- 
tainly would be from other causes; but they beg the question, 
—they assume a state of things, when men shall arise from the 
dead, which is like the present life. 

Verse 24.—Jesus replies in this and the next verse that 

they fall into an error by not understanding. the Scriptures 
and the power of God; that is, they err because they misap- 
prehend the Scriptures, and because they do not reflect that 
the power of God can so raise the dead as to invest them with 
higher and different bodies and a different condition of exist- 
ence. 
Verse 25.—For when they shall rise from the dead (that is, 
literally, whenever they shall have risen from the dead), they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as angels in 
heaven: This Christ asserts in accordance with the Hebrew 
Scriptures, although, as Luke says, “the Sadducees say that 
there is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit.” Christ 
thus declares that there are no distinctions of sex in the life 
after the resurrection, and so the problem of the Sadducees 
had no ground to stand upon. But as they would not admit 
his authority, he adds a proof from Scripture. 

Verses 26, 27.— But as touching the dead, that they are 
raised (as for the fact itself of a resurrection), have ye not 
read in the book of Moses (the whole Pentateuch being spoken 
of as one book only, as in 2 Chron, 25: 4, 35: 12),—in the 
place concerning the Bush, or the section bearing the name 
of the burning bush? In Luke 20: 37 the same phrase 
occurs, “ Moses showed upon, or in, the Bush.’ So also 
St. Paul in Romans 11: 2, “ Wot ye not what the scripture 
saith in Elijah;” that is, in the section where Elijah is 
spoken of.—How God spake unto him, saying, I am the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 
God is not the God of the dead, but of the living: ye do greatly 
err: The argument in these two verses is drawn from the 
books of Moses, not because they rejected the others, but 
because they had brought their problem to try Christ from 
the same books. The argument of our Lord depends on the 
admitted point that God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living, and calis himself, in the interview with Moses, the 
God of the three patriarchs, while yet he could sustain no 
such relations to mere lifeless matter. These patriarchs, 
therefore, must have been living when he calls himself, after 
their death, their God. The thought may perhaps be made 
more clear by reflecting that the God of any one may be (1) 
the God worshiped by that one, and (2) the protector of that 
one. If the first sense could be given to the phrase here, the 
argument would not be a valid one, for God may have been 
worshiped by one who afterwards ceased to exist. But if the 
second sense is given to it,—that is, if God, at the time when 
he appeared to Moses in the Bush, called himself the protec- 
tor and preserver of the forefathers, —he was in living relations 
to living beings. Substantially the same thought is found in 
Hebrews 11 : 16, “ But now they desire a better country, that 
is, a heavenly: wherefore God is not ashamed” to be called 
their God, for he hath prepared for them a city.’ Here there 
is perhaps an allusion to this very verse. God’s preparing 
for the patriarchs a city—a heavenly city—shows that he is 
not ashamed, does not disown, the title which involves his 
taking care of them in a life beyond death. 





RELUCTANT DISBELIEF. 
BY CHARLES 8 ROBINSON, D.D. 


It is not long since we had occasion to talk with the Sab- 
bath classes concerning the Sadducees and Pharisees as they 
began to come into conflict with our Lord Jesus Christ. We 
meet them again to-day; and now there seems to have been 
a concerted movement among them all along the line of con- 
flict. The purpose they had in view is stated very frankly: 
they appointed a commission of their shrewdest disputants 





to go and try to “catch Jesus in his words” (see Mark 
12: 13). 

I. So we find that the common characteristic of unbelief in 
our modern times has its counterpart in the skepticism and 
formality of eighteen hundred years ago. It seems to be the 
declared policy of those who reject the faith once delivered 
to the saints to keep up a mere warfare of words in ceaseless 
discussion. Their aim is not truth, but victory in debate. 

1. There does not appear ever to be anything new in 
infidelity. The old questions keep coming up again. 
“ Advanced thinkers” only shift the brass toggle at the end 
of the hand-organ, and go on turning the crank trying to 
“catch” Christians with a fresh tune. A new edition of 
somebody’s so-called “works” is announced now and then. 
Familiar stories are repeated concerning some leaders in 
heterodox ranks in order that they may be denied, and then 
the heterodoxy be reasserted. It is a pity that anybody 
should be tempted so, or beguiled into a debate. Warfare 
for truth does not consist in an eternal bandy of words as to 
Tom Paine’s last moments or Voltaire’s prayers. 

2. But now it is not necessary to infer that Christians are 
afraid to argue. “All great things are simple,” said the 
sage of Marshfield. If a man is attempting to explain sun- 
shine, he cannot help being clear; for the moment he lets in 
the ray he examines, it exhibits itself. So of religious truth 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ ; to show it is to argue for it. 
All that the plan of redemption, to which we give the name 
of Christianity, needs is a fair look at it out of eyes which are 
willing to see. 

3. Nor must it be inferred that the theologians are never 
to undertake replies when the faith is menaced. If a solemn 
would-be philosopher seeks to confuse the truth in the mind 
of one who has a soul to be saved, there is no help for it but 
that the friends of saving truth must bear the truth itself on 
after the critic even into the dark, so that it may shiningly 
evidence its own divinity, and so that it may save the soul in 


4. If now the debate grows intricate and mystical, it is easy 
to decide who must practically bear the blame. A physician in 
charge of one of our insane asylums once said in public that, 
coming on a certain occasion into a.cell suddenly, he actually 
found a poor lunatic attempting to climb the intervolved 
shadow of a tree, as the rugged outline was traced duskily 
upon the whitened wall opposite the window. Many of us 
imagine we have found ourselves trying to do the same thing 
almost, as we have patiently sought to go up among the pro- 
cesses of speculation and cavil where one was leading us with 
what he called an argument. If Christianity ever does fail, 
so as to be supplanted by something else, we feel very sure its 
place will be taken by what is wiser, and at least more 
intelligible, than much of the modern nonsense which ques- 
tis 

5. The best way to establish truth is to show men how 
necessitously they need it. Then they will not endure any- 
thing which has not common sense in it. Fill the mind with 
wholesome thoughts; then the man is generally safe. Hannah 
More says that putting in learning is much like packing a 
trunk ; a good packer is sure to get in twice as much as one who 
bungles. And once living doctrine is in the heart, it evidences 
its own right to be there and to rule there. Take the case of 
two sailors out on an overturned boat in the midnight ocean. 
What they want is reality of help. A “cultured” voice in 
the air says, “ If agreeable, one of you lift an aspiration.” It 
is of no value that a discussion be started, so that a philo- 
sophic corrective can be administered. Tell them both piainly, 
“You will be drowned in ten mirutes if you are not delivered ! 
pray God for your life!” Will not this last carry its own 
evidence for conviction, and so render debate about the other 
vagary quite unnecessary ? 

Il. This conversation presents a second characteristic of 
unbelief, which we find almost unaltered in our modern times: 
These men who propose to “ catch” Jesus in his words begin 
with complimenting him on his purity and justice (Mark 
12: 14). 

The inference is that so incorruptible and wise a rabbi 
will be constrained to see how pure and just they are too. The 
fact is, they feel troubled at having to differ with him in his 
preaching. But he is not afraid of anybody, because he 
teaches “the way of God in truth.” Will he now recognize 
the sincerity of some inquirers who are reluctant to make 
issue, but are forced to express their perplexing doubts? 
Will he be kind enough to set their mind at rest about the 
taxes which Caesar is now collecting in Palestine, and about 
the future fate of a somewhat remarkable woman who had 
had seven husbands ? 

Most of us are a little tried by this phase of skepticism, 
just at present manifesting itself again. It is the most sanc- 
timonious, the most hypocritical, and the most offensive of all. 
It is to be noted for the assumption it makes of reluctant sin- 
cerity on the part of those who have already swung away from 
evangelical belief. Is sincerity bettered by being “ reluctant” ? 

1. To begin with, there is a bold assertion of great consci- 
entious study resulting in overwhelming conviction. Some 
skeptics declare, and their admirers declare for them, that 
nothing but the pressure of an awful logical necessity—noth- 
ing except the intensest devotion to truth, would ever have 
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driven them to such decisions. The public may as well know 
that after incredible suffering they have now adopted conclu- 
sions, from the consequences of which, they admit, they 
would once have recoiled with unspeakable horror, but in 
which at last, they proclaim, they have found inexpressible 
rest, comfort, and peace. 

2 Now we are bound to be generous and candid. There 
are many people in this world whose minds have changed, 
and whose religious convictions have altered, and so whose 
souls are at rest outside of what we call the gospel system. 
They are desperately sincere, and have had a hard time in com- 
ing to the singular tranquillity they have reached. We are 
sorry for them ; we honor them, and respect their convictions ; 
we believe in them as honest, studious, careful, amiable men. 
They have settled down from contention, and are going to 
trust their future. 

8. But the next step with these “reluctant” skeptics is 
found in the proclamation they make that they must now 
speak in the ears of the world; there are exposures to be 
expected. Perhaps they have been weak hitherto, but really 
they have feared they might wound some Christians whose 
education has led them to suppose without investigation that 
the Bible is impregnable. They are pained inexpressibly now 
that they must shock so many sensibilities, and inflict so much 
anguish on the innocent; but a lively conscience will no longer 
permit them to withhold the open proclamation that the 
orthodox leaders deceive the people. 

4. But the moment the tables are turned, and the orthodox 
people use the same privilege of speaking out, and begin to 
express decided opinions concerning them and their views, 
these doubters pose as martyrs for a new belief, and cry 
aloud, with a fine sense of “ persecution,” of those who are 
80 “ sincere.” 

5. This is the modern picture, then, of a pervert .become 
a skeptic: so learned and so competent, 80 mild and so mag- 
nanimous, so conscientious to his own convictions, so charitable 
to the creed of others, so agitated with apprehension lest he 
may prove recreant to religious responsibility, and yet so 
touchy the moment any one interrupts him in free speech. 

6. Meantime, it arrests our attention sometimes that uni- 
versities have to go to law to turn the critic out of positions 
he prostitutes to wrong ends; churches have to petition hum- 
bly that the preacher shall retire from the pulpit he misuses ; 
and establishments have to set the disputant off on a pension 
just to keep him from perverting trusts consecrated to faith. 
One has to hush his breath when he is told of the “ reluctant 
sincerity” of men who thrive on simple breach of trust. 

ID. One more characteristic, in which ancient and modern 
skepticism are alike, appears in this story: unbelievers sul- 
lenly retire from the debate before the power of a retorted 
question. Jesus tried this on some scribes (Mark 11: 29), 
The result was the same in that instance ( Luke 20: 40). 

There will always be a queer consternation in results. 
A conceited young man once faced an aged minister: “I am 
told you believe the whole Bible is inspired.” The good man 
answered quietly: “Yes, my friend; what do you believe 
in?” A small laugh followed the defeat ; then again: “But 
you certainly know what the latest scholars tell us about 
that.” Then the calm reply: “ No, not within a day or so; 
but what do they tell you as to the salvation of your soul?” 
Then the young man grew restive: “They say you are lead- 
ing souls along with a farthing taper in your lantern.” To 
this the aged preacher only added: “ Do they think souls are 
going to do any better, if we would let your friends put the 
taper out?” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


To catch him in his words (v.13). There is still a great 
deal of that kind of hearing and reading of the words of Jesus, 
and of his representatives. There are those who go to the 
Bible to hunt out its inconsistencies; or to find proof that it 
is not what it claims to be. And there are those who go to 
church to watch the preacher, in the hope of finding some- 
thing to carp at. Questioning and arguing with the purpose 
of catching one’s opponent in his words, is commoner than 
any other sort of religious discussion. When two persons of 
different denominations come together to talk over their dif- 
ferences, they are more likely to try to catch one another in 
their words, than they are to try to find out the truth with 
ene another's help. But this style of study is as useless and 
as unfair to-day as ever it was. There isa gain in mutual 
effort to get at the truth through discussion ; but there is no 
gain in trying to catch an honest man in his words. Trying 
to trip a man by questions may do in the court-room, when 
it is supposed that a witness is lying; but it is out of place 
anywhere else—even in a Bible-class. 

Shall we give, or shall we not give? (vy. 15.) That question is 
as fresh to-day as it was eighteen centuries ago. And it is 
still asked with reference to government taxes as well as to 
religious tithes and offerings. Men, and women too, who 
never stint themselves in the line of their purchases for self, 
while on a foreign tour, seem to consider a great moral prin- 
ciple at stake when it comes to paying custom-house dues on 
their return. “Shall we give, or shall we not give?” they 








ask themselves; and they try to postpone an answer to that 
question until they are fairly out of the collector’s reach. So 
it is again in making out a tax-list. There is no outlay for 
which an American citizen gets a larger return than his pit- 
tance for the support of the government—national, state, and 
municipal (even in a ring-ridden city); but there is hardly 
any outlay which the average American citizen begrudges 
more. If you come to Jesus, honestly asking him, in view of 
the many calls upon you from the government and the church, 
“Shall we give, or shall we not give?” you do well, But if 
you ask that question of him, or come seeking an answer to it 
in the word of God, only with the purpose of showing a tangle 
in the words of answer, you are ceriainly no better than the 
Pharisees and the Herodians of eighteen centuries ago. 

Tender to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s (v.17). This injunction is positive on 
both sides ; but it is often quoted as if it had only a negative 
bearing. “ Don’t give Cesar anything that peculiarly belongs 
to God ; and don’t let God have anything on which Cesar 
has a fair claim,”—is about the way the world reads this 
injunction. It is often referred to with great gusto as a rea- 
son for not doing, for the church at one time, or for the state 
at another. But taken just as it stands, this is an unmistak- 
able and wide-reaching command to duty. Human govern- 
ments have a good many rights, and Jesus insists that those 
rights are to be recognized by his followers. Paying taxes ig 
as clearly a Christian duty in its time, as paying for the 
spread of the gospel at home or abroad; and being at the 
polls, or at the primaries, may be even more important for 
the hour than attending a prayer-meeting just then. But 
taxes and tithes, polls and prayer-meetings, need not interfere 
with one another ; they ought rather to co-work for the com- 
mon good. “ Duties never conflict.” Do you render Cesar 
all his dues? Do you give God all that belongs to him ? 
These are pretty searching questions, to-day—aren’t they ? 

Is it not for this cause that ye err, that ye know not the Scrip- 
tures, nor the power of God? (v. 24.) Of course itis! There 
are two things that do more than all else to make men skep- 
tics and scofiers, and to cause Christians to doubt and worry ; 
and those two things are, an ignorance of the Bible, and a 
failure to apprehend God’s power as compared with man’s 
power. When you hear a man talk about the inconsistencies 
of the Bible text, or the umreasonableness of its narrative, you 
may be sure that he is not, nor ever has been, a close student 
of the Bible. He doesn’t really know what he is talking 
about, even though he may be a minister, a lesson commen- 
tator, or a theological professor. What he needs to straighten 
him out is more Bible study. The best way of confuting 
his errors is by turning to the Bible to find what a blunderer 
he is, And so with all the longings for “ more faith,” and 
all the timid shrinkings and doubts of half-hearted Chris- 
tians; the trouble is, these professed disciples either don’t 
know what God has promised to them, or don’t believe that he 
is both willing and able to keep his word tothe letter. Noone 
need have “ more faith” than just enough to take God at his 
word. That simple faith is enough to remove mountains, 
and to overcome temptation and death and hell triumphantly. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. ©, HAZARD, 


I, The Question as to Tribute. The chief priests, after the 
last parable, would have laid violent hands upon the Saviour 
had they dared. But they feared the people, and, so, gathered 
in private for a consultation. Singular, that a Nazarene, 
without rank or authority, should reduce those rulers in and 
out of the temple to consider expedients ! 

1. The plot laid. (1.) Note betweea whom. “The Pharisees 
and the Herodians.” Irreconcilable enemies were they— 
except when drawn together by their greater mutual hatred 
of Christ. This once before (Mark 3; 6) had induced them 
to act in concert. The Pharisees were rigid and intense 
formalists—the Herodians were lax in religious observances. 
The Pharisees hated the Roman power both as patriots and 

the Herodians bowed the knee to Rome, and 
advocated the rulership of Herod. Their alliance, therefore, 
was a union of the nationalists with the denationalists, the 
pietists with the irreverent, the lion with the tiger. Antago- 
nism to Christ is always producing singular coalitions, 
Skeptics of opposite and hostile theories are willing any time 
to join in turning the weapons of their warfare against him 
of Nazareth. (2.) Observe the purpose of the plot. Luke 
thus states it: “That they might take hold of his speech, so 
as to deliver him up to the rule and to the authority of the gov- 
ernor.” They meant to do something more than metaphori- 
cally to make him stumble by catching him in his talk. They 
spread their net with deadly intent, (3.) Mark the skill with 
which the plot was laid. They “sent forth spies, which 
feigned themselves to be righteous””—candid, earnest seekers 
after the truth. The Pharisees did not go themselves, but 
(Matthew) sent their discip/es, as not being so well known as 
themselves, and, therefore, as more likely to impose upon the 
Saviour with their pretense of righteousness. The plot was 
concocted with consummate skill, and success seemed inevitable 
—would have been inevitable as against any ordinary man. 
2. The plot sprung. (1.) The adroit flattery. The “disci- 





ples” of the Pharisees proved themselves to be apt pupils of 
their masters. They simulated great respect for their intended 
victim. They endeavored to lure him on to speak unguardedly 
by declaring: “Master, we know that thou art true, and 
carest not for any one; for thou regardest not the person of 
men, but of a truth teachest the way of God.” They wanted 
him to be “ true””—to his own destruction, When the Devil 
or any ef his followers flatter, then there is occasion to be 
circumspect. The bird always will find the tempting seed to 
lie thickest just before the entrance to the hunter’s snare. 
(2.) The adroit question. “Is it lawful to give tribute unto 
Cesar or not? The adroitness of this question will appear: 
1. In the fact that it was presented by the Pharisees and the 
Herodians,—the opposers and the advocates of the Roman 
government. It, therefore, was natural. It had the appear- 
ance of being a question over which the two parties, as usual, 
had been disputing, and which they now came to Jesus to 
have settled. 2. In the dilemma that it presented. If Jesus 
should say it was lawful, then he put himself in antagonism 
to the people who expected that the Messiah-King of Israel 
would deliver them from the odious compulsion of paying 
this foreign ‘tax. A clamor upon this would be likely to 
ensue, that would furnish ground of complaint as being a 
disturber of the peace. If, on the other hand, he should say 
it was not lawful, the Herodians were prepared to hand him 
over as one who was inciting rebellion against Cesar. Thus 
the two parties were skillfully playing into each other’s hands. 
Quite probably they inwardly cluckled over their own clever- 
ness and the certainty of seeing the inability of their prey to 
escape their snare, 

3. The plot defeated. Jesus immediately “ perceived their 
craftiness.” Their wickedness and their hypocrisy were per- 
fectly manifest to him. It was useless to plot against one who 
could read the minds and hearts of the conspirators. They 
had flattered him as being “true ”—he called them “ hypo- 
crites.” They had come pretending a desire to know the 
truth—he showed them that he penetrated the sham by say- 
ing, “ Why tempt ye me?” 

(1.) The questioners questioned. Instead of being exam- 
ined, Jesus becomes the examiner. He makes his inquirers 
themselves responsible for the decision of their question— 
thus taking the wise in their own craftiness. A piece of the 
tribute money itself is made to decide the matter. “ Whose 
image and superscription is this?” The men of whom this 
was asked were the “disciples” of teachers who must have 
been familiar with the rabbinical saying: “ Wheresoever the 
money of any king is current, there the inhabitants acknowl- 
edge that king for their lord.” When they answered “ Cx- 
sar’s,” the “spies” would see how their net was rent. 

(2.) The questioners answered. 1. “ Render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s.” By making use of the Roman coin 
they had acknowledged the Roman government. Having 
accepted the government, they had accepted all the obliga- 
tions implied by that fact. They could not receive from the 
government, and make no returns. As subjecis, they were 
entitled to its protection ; as subjects they must contribute to 
its support. 2. “ And unto God the things that are God’s.” 
This was a corollary that was utterly unexpected. Tithes are 
as obligatory as taxes. The divine government has its rights 
as well human governments. The giving of tribute to Cusar 
does not absolve any one from giving tribute to God—but the 
rather should remind him of it. And they were more false to 
God than in their returns to Cesar. Of each man it can be 
said, “ Whose image and superscription is this?” And inas- 
much as “ God created man in his own image,” he has no right 
to refuse rendering unto him his just tribute. “I beseech you, 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, to present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is 
your reasonable service.” 

The result of this answer was that “they marveled greatly 
at him.” His enemies could not forbear this testimony. 
They were amazed at the sagacity with which their dangerous 
pitfall had been avoided, and at the wisdom of his answer. 
For Jesus not only had answered so as to escape their snare, 
but actually had thrown light upon the question of obliga- 
tion to governments, human and divine. 

Il. The Question as to the Resurrection. There were enemies 
of Christ upon all sides. Though they doubtless enjoyed this 
discomfiture of the Pharisees, yet because of their antagonism to 
the doctrine of the resurrection, the Sadducees also were his 
bitter opponents. They were cynical and skeptical, and 
apparently honest in their rejection of the doctrine of the resur- 
rection. Perhaps this latter fact accounts for our Lord’s tender 
treatment of them in this instance. He had no occasion here 
to unmask their hypocrisy. Their effort was the fair one of 
endeavoring to make the resurrection appear absurd, since to 
them it was an absurd doctrine. 

1. The law. The law to which they refer is Deuteronomy 
25: 5-10. Levirate marriage was the result of an intense desire 
to have one’s name perpetuated in connection with the family 
inheritance. For an illustration, see Ruth 4. 

2. The facts. Doubtless they were imaginary. The illus- 
tration was one that was extreme, and was designed to push 
the doctrine of the resurrection to the extreme of absurdity. 

3. T'he question. The point of the question as to whose 
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wife of the seven she should be was in the inference that the 
law implied that there was no resurrection. The absurdity 
of there being seven equal claimants for one wife showed that, 
if there was a resurrection, the great lawgiver had made a 
great mistake, and introduced no end of legal controversies 
into the other world. Therefore, was their reasoning, the 
resurrection itself is absurd. 

Ill. The Proof of the Resurrection—1. The great error. 
Though the question suddenly was sprung upon Christ, yet 
he was as ready to meet it as he had been to meet the other. 
(1.) The cause. This is kindly stated: “Is it not for this 
cause that ye err?” etc. The reason was twofold. First, 
they did not know the Scripture—though they had just 
quoted from it! They had a familiarity with the letter, but 
were ignorant of the significance of the letter,—the cause of 
many fatal errors now. Second, they did not know the power 
of God. Death was the greatest power with which they were 
acquainted. That was the “end-all” Death was not a 
messenger, but a fate. (2.) Refuted. Luke’s answer is the 
most complete. Marriage here, but no marriage there. In 
this respect men become as the angels. Love abides, but the 
physical basis of marriage passes away. Thus was the satire 
of the Sadducees made harmless. 

2. The great truth. The Sadducees had built up a false 
argument from a law of Moses. Jesus appealed to the same 
authority, but quoted the words of God, and drew therefrom 
a true inference. God could not say, “I am the God of 
Abraham,” etc., if those patriarchs were not alive. He is 
not the God of non-existent beings. He is the God of the 
‘living,’—of that multitude that “no man could number.” 
Those who do not hold to the resurrection “do greatly err.” 
There is no error greater or more pathetic than that of those 
who regard life as a vale between two barren eternities. Ah, 
if they but knew the Scriptures and the power of God ! 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Our study is again of Jesus teaching in the temple. What 
did Jesus do when he said, “ Ye have made it aden of thieves”? 
Who asked him by what authority he did those things? 
What question did Jesus ask them which they would not 
answer? What parable did he give which they knew was 
spoken against them? Why did they not lay hands on him 
then and destroy him? When they could neither answer nor 
silence Jesus, they left him and went away ; but they had not 
given up their hatred nor the plan to destroy him. The next 
thing the priests tried, was to send a company of Pharisees 
and Herodians who should pretend to honor him. It was a 
strange company ; the Herodians were men who liked King 
Herod, and thought he ought to rule; the Pharisees were 
Jews who hated Herod and all his followers, but they hated 
Jesus so much more, they were willing to come together to 
try to do something which would please both. What was 
that? “To catch him in his words.” Had any one ever suc- 
ceeded in that? They tried to make him say something for 
which they could deliver him to the governor to be punished. 
They began in a new way ; they called him Master, then they 
praised him, and said they knew he was true and would say 
and do right, no matter what men said, and would teach the 
way of God. Did they believe that? Did they care for God 
or his truth? Could cunning, to hide a wicked plan, deceive 
Jesus? He looked in their faces and read their hearts while 
they asked a question which they thought he would be puz- 
zled or afraid to answer,—‘‘ Shall we give tribute to Cxsar, or 
not?” That meant, Shall we Jews pay taxes toa Roman ruler? 

They wanted him to say yes, or no. “Yes” would please 
Herod’s people, but it would make the Jews angry. “No” 
would make Herod’s people angry, for some of them thought 
he had come to be a king himself, in place of Herod, who 
got all the taxes he could for the great emperor Cxsar, who 
had set him to rule in Judea. Did you ever think how often 
Jesus used to make people answer their own questions by 
asking other questions of them? First he showed that he 
knew their hearts, for he said, “Why tempt ye me?” 
Then he said, “Bring me a penny.” They brought one, 
—a piece of silver money worth about as much as seven- 
teen of our cents, but a man had to work all day in the 
fields to earn one of them. Somebody had to bring one, 
for, perhaps, Jesus was too poor to have ene of his own 
to show. It was called a Roman penny, such as were made 
and used in Rome. It had a head stamped on it, and the 
name of Cesar, and on the border some words which meant 
“Judea being conquered.” Jesus asked, “ Whose image is 
this, and what writing is on it?” What name did they have 
to answer? Ifa thing has your name on it, is not that proof 
that it belongs to you? So when they said it was Cwsar’s 
name and image on the penny, he said, “ Render unto Ceesar 
the things which are Cesar’s.” It was asif he had said, 
every piece of money for use with his stamp on it, proves 
that he is your ruler; if you live under his government, you 
must pay the taxes belonging to him. The questioners were 
surprised and silent ; Jesus had used them to teach what they 
did not expect. 

With that one penny for a text, Jesus taught a truth for us 
also, “Give to God the things that are God’s.” After God 





had made this beautiful earth for a home, he said, “ Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness.” He gave man 
a spirit like his own, a soul to live forever, able to think and 
love and understand. To whom does the love of the soul belong? 
Who gave youlife? Who sent and who gave his teaching 
that you may know his will, and, believing, give back to him 
all that you owe? 

If it is thought needful to teach more of the lesson, tell 
simply of the Sadducees, who did not believe the dead 
would live again, and thought they could tell something 
Jesus could not answer. We do not know if it was ever true, 
or was a made-up story. ihere was an old law that, if a 
woman’s husband died, his brother should marry her. They 
told of a case where each brother died, until the woman had 
been wife and widow seven times. Then they asked “If all 
should rise from the dead, whose wife will she be?” They 
wanted to make fun, but Jesus showed two things they did 
not know. Ye know not the Scriptures, neither the power of God. 
He had said, “ Iam the God of Abraham ... Isaac . . . Jacob.” 
The Jews knew they had died, and knew their tombs in a 
cave in a field, but their souls lived with God. They knew 
not the power of God, that he who made the soul and body can 
unite them after the body has slept in the grave. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR COLORING.—Render unto: yellow with 
red shading. Caesar, God: white, with brown shading. Coin: 
white, with black “‘image,” ete. Heart: white. The things 
that are: green. Casar’s, God’s: white, with brown shading. 
From whom do I withhold? light blue. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


How were the Pharisees and Sadducees affected by Christ’s 
answers to their questions? (Title.) What profit is found in 
loyalty to God? (Golden Text.) Have you ever yet reaped 
any of this profit ? 

Mark 12: 13—With what unworthy motive is the Bible 
sometimes studied? Why do men desire to bring it into 
disrepute? With what feigned motive do they approach it? 
(v. 14.) What lineage do they thus disclose? (John 
8: 43-45; Gen. 3:1.) Why are they anxious to conceal 
their real motive? In what spirit are thousands now study- 
ing the life of Christ? Who were the Pharisees? Who 
were the Herodians? Who sent them to Christ? Did their 
words of praise lack truthfulness or sincerity? Who was 
Cesar? How did they expect to ensnare Christ on the ques- 
tion of rendering tribute to him? What knowledge on the 
part of Christ determines his answer to each enquirer? (vy. 15.) 
Why did the great Teacher have the penny produced when 
its appearance was certainly known? What is a most advan- 
tageous way of starting a Bible lesson for children? What 
was the appearance and value of the Roman penny? How 
did the teacher compel his crafty adversaries to confess their 
knowledge of the right of ownership in that coin? (v. 16.) 
Should the aim of the teacher be to declare known truth, or 
to cause his scholars to discover and declare it? What com- 
mand, entering into the argument, was too well known to 
require verbal statement? (Exod. 20: 15.) How did Jesus 
state the inevitable conclusion of their own logic, and with 
what result? (v.17.) Is it, or is it not, possible to be loyal 
to God and disloyal to our country? (Rom. 13: 1-7.) What 
are we to render to God? What to the civil authority over us? 

Why did the Sadducees reject the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion? (vs. 18-23.) From what source had they evidently derived 
their conception of the future life? Is the understanding of a 
doctrine essential, or non-essential, to its acceptance? What 
knowledge of the resurrection can we possess without confi- 
dence in God’s word? What is the inevitable result of 
ignorance of Scripture and a low conception of God? (v. 24.) 
What other error of the Sadducees did Jesus meet in his 
answer to them? (vy. 25.) What are some of the respects in 
which we shall forever differ from the angels? (Rev. 14: 3.) 
In what part of the Old Testament Scriptures could the 





Sadducees have learned the fact of the believer's eternal life? 
(vs. 26, 27.) Does the Old Testament teach it frequently, or 
seldom? Does it teach the resurrection of the body, or does 
it not ? 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 

In the East of to-day, the greatest variety of coins circulate 
in the larger cities and seaports; and the money-changing 
requires no little knowledge and quickness. But throughout 
the country, there are two kinds of Turkish coin in common 
circulation. One is a good silver coin, and the other is a 
base compound t*at much resembles German silver in super- 
ficial appearance, and tarnishes with the same coppery rust. 
The latter is the coin most commonly used, except for large 
amounts. But, though it is the coin of the government, it is 
not received for certain of the taxes. For those the “ white 
money,” or silver coin, must be paid. Accordingly, a little 
before the time of the payment of those taxes, money specu- 
lators, usually Jews and Greeks, send camel’s loads of the 
silver coin to sell to the tax-payers, receiving therefor a 
much larger amount—both in weight and value—of the 
baser metal. Then again, after the tax-paying time, the 
process is reversed, and another profit made by the money- 
changers in selling the base coin for the white. This process 
shows how much more forcible the argument from the image 
and superscription of the denarius would be to the tributary 
nations under the Roman empire than any such could be to a 
crowd of Americans—by displaying an image of the Liberty 
head, or even a treasury note with its more elaborate and 
explicit statements. 

And the argument might appear still better, if we reflect 
that the Egyptian coins of the same weight and denomination 
as the rest,of the Turkish empire, are only received at a dis- 
count outside of Egypt. The copper coins of Egypt, indeed, 
will not pass at all in another province. 

This, however, does not generally apply to the gold coins 
of any country. They usually pass for their proper value; 
in estimating which all the elements of course come in; just 
as a British sovereign here or an American eagle in England 
is worth less than at home. But in the rural regions of 
Turkey gold is not often seen except for ornament, and not 
very frequently at that. I have known of more than one case 
where a rustic, or rather, Bedawy, refused gold as bad money. 

The rules concerning the proper kind of tribute money add 
a great deal to the necessity of transporting quantities of coin 
over the country; and yet this seems to be done without so 
much loss from robbery as might be supposed. Solitary 
traveling, except by mere bearers of letters or dispatches, is 
avoided as much as possible. In going about Cyprus, another 
traveler and myself were greatly annoyed by a traveler who 
insisted on being one of our company to a very inconvenient 
extent, especially putting his saddle-bags in the midst of our 
heap. But such annoyances are every-day matters through- 
out the East, and it would be barbarous to complain of the 
annoyance, or to let it be supposed that it was anything but a 
welcome pleasure. However, in this case, we were very 
favorably disposed as soon as we learned the fact: that he was 
a messenger of the Ottoman bank, and that his plump saddle- 
bags were filled with bishliks, or base five-piastre pieces, 

Great point has been made by some commentators =s to the 
force of the “image” upon the Roman denarius; as if the 
question of idolatry, or of a breach of the second command- 
ment, might not lie in the reasons for Jewish scruples about 
the tribute money. Though this is really only a side issue, 
and at most only the anise and cummin of the whole matter, 
it is nevertheless true that Jewish casuists have discussed the 
question whether David or Solomon ever stamped their effigy 
upon their money ; whether they could have ventured, and 
whether it would be right. That question is immediately 
disposed of amongst most scholars by the consideration that 
it is impossible to find an instance of coined money so early. 
Most likely the scruples against an “image” prevent, how- 
ever, the present Muhammedan rulers from putting any effigy 





| om their coins ; at least, no more than the representation of a 


few flowers. But earlier Muhammedan coins do exist with 
something like a head upon them. Not even the Turkish 
postage stamps have a picture upon them; and as to the 
Egyptian stamps, the Sphinx and the Pyramids hardly come 
under the forbidden objects. 

There is an interesting, but not very valuable, mass of 
Jewish lore concerning the temple denarius, the gold dena- 
rius, the silver denarius, the duty of receiving foreign coins 
in certain instances, but throwing them into the ditch when 
the foreigner’s back is turned, and soon. But when we find 
it mixed with all sorts of imaginary historical illustration 
contrary to truth, we shall not be disposed to give it very 
much credit. Take an example like this: “By Abraham 
money was struck with an old man and an old woman on one 
side, and on the other a young man andagirl. By Joshua, 
on one side an ox, on the other a unicorn; by David, on one 
side a staff and wallet (scrip), on the other side, a tower; by 
Mordecai, on one side, sackcloth and ashes, on the other a 
crown.” 

In the matter of credit to such authors, it is well enough 
to render to the Cesar of fables his due. 
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Some of Goethe's Educational Views. By Adolph ape. Ph. D., 
M.A. Fourth edition. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 





EBERS’S PICTURESQUE EGYPT.* 


Now that the eyes, not only of Christian and Moham- 
medan statesmen, but of all who are interested in the 
progress of Christian civilization, are turned anxiously 
upon Egypt, there is a special call for another mention 
of the latest and most trustworthy book which throws 
light upon the social, political and religious movements 
of Egypt, past and present. That book is the one whose 
name stands at the head of this article. . 

Professor Georg Ebers, of Leipsic, is one of the most 
successful of modern students in the field of Egyptian 
antiquities. Bringing to his archeological researches a 
mind at once keenly analytic and broadly synthetic, and 
an Oriental scholarship both varied and profound, he 
quickly took a place in the first rank of Egyptian ex- 
plorers. The papyrus to which we are indebted for 
almost all that we know of the medical system of the 
ancient Egyptians was discovered by him, and bears his 
name; while his original contributions to Egyptian 
philology are known and appreciated in scholarly circles 
alike in Europe and in America. The ideal tendency 
which made Dr. Ebers a poet in his youth has never left 
him; itis to this tendency that we owe that brilliant 
series of novels of antique life which includes Uarda and 
An Egyptian Princess, and which in its rare fidelity to 
historic truth and in its vivid description and picturesque 
imagination, has been the delight of all classes of readers. 

Picturesque Egypt is an attempt on the part of the 
author to make a book exact, full,and popular. Written 
in German and published in Germany, it has been trans- 
lated into English by Olara Bell, whom the readers of 
Ebers know as the competent translator of his novels; 
and it is edited with notes and adaptations for the Eng- 
lish reader by Dr. Samuel Birch, the keeper of the Ori- 
ental department of the British Museum, who is himselt 
no mean authority in Egyptian archeology. The only 
criticism to which Dr. Birch has made himself liable is 
that changes made in the text should have been clearly 
indicated by brackets, instead of being left, as has been 
done in some instances at least, to be detected by internal 
evidence. 

The work is in two large folio volumes; printed on 
heavy, toned paper, with large clear type and wide mar- 
gins, The illustrations are by the most noted European 
artists, and they include numerous full-page studies of 
landscapes, buildings, and men. The engraving and the 
presswork do no injustice to the careful. work of the 
artists. Considered merely as a piece of skillful work- 
manship, the book is in every way deserving of com- 
mendation. 

When we turn to the subject-matter, that is seen to be 
no less deserving of praise. The first part of the first 
volume is devoted to Alexandria. Professor Ebers treats 
his subject chrdnologically, tracing in succession from 
the foundation of the city by Alexander the Great the 
various conquests and revolutions, political and religious 
which have agitated Alexandria within the iast two thou- 
sand years. Special interest attaches to the many illus- 
trations of the noted places of the city (among others 
that of the grand square which was the scene of the 
first attack upon the Europeans, and which has since 
been completely devastated) as they were before the 
swift logic of British cannon-balls convinced the Egyp- 
tian malcontents that a change in the architectural 
arrangements of Alexandria was desirable. The close 
description of the social life of the Egyptian Arabs and 
of the religious and political currents stirring among 
them, testifies not only to the fine Arabic scholarship of 
Professor Ebers, but to his intimate knowledge of Arab 
nature, and gives the reader an opportunity of getting 
an inside view of the complex causes which led to the 
war. 


_ Ae his description of Alexandria, Professor Ebers 
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proceeds through the Delta, which he treats in the same 


way, chronologically and historically. But the greater 
part of this first volume is taken up with the history and 
description of Cairo, the metropolis of Egypt and the 
seat of the great Mohammedan University. The history 
of Cairo is more intimately bound up with Egyptian 
national life than that of Alexandria, and is even more 


xv, 4%. | important than that of the great seaport city in its bear- 


ings upon present Egyptian history ; hence it is treated 
with greater fullness. The story of Cairo, and inciden- 
tally of Egypt, is brought down to the period when, by 
the reforms instituted by the present sovereign house and 
the establishing of a system of government framed largely 
on European models, the country seemed about to begin 
a steady progress upwards, 

It is not often that a book so happily combines the 
exactitude of the scholar with the ease and grace of the 
popular writer. The first volume—which is alone in- 
cluded in this review—is one for the reader of general 
culture; for him it is the best treatise published on 
Egypt, ancient and modern; it gives the connecting 
links between the old and the new, and it tells of scenes, 
customs, and ideas which are rapidly passing away. 





Very convenient and useful is Zhe Revised Greek- 
English New Testament, just published by Harper and 
Brothers, New York. It contains the Greek of Westcott 
and Hort interleaved with the Revised English Version, 
and so printed that the two correspond, page for page. 
The correspondence of line for line is also as close as 
could be expected. In order to keep the size of the vol- 
ume within limits, the Revisers’ Preface has been omitted 
as well as the matter which follows the Greek text, at 
the end of Volume I. of Westcott and Hort, and the whole 
of their introduction and appendix. The introduction 
by the Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff is retained. The List of 
Readings and Renderings Preferred by the American 
Committee is treated in the same way as in Harper’s 
other editions of the Revised New Testament; that is, 
only the “ Classes of Passages” are printed separately, 
and the remainder of the list is distributed throughout 
the volume in foot-notes. In general, this adds to ease 
in reading ; but yet something is lost. For instance, the 
American preference for Hebrews 9: 9 says, “ For ‘ par- 
able’ read ‘figure.’ So in xi, 19” This preference 
appears duly in this edition at Hebrews 9:9; but at 
Hebrews 11: 19 there is no warning, as there should be 
Had the list of readings been printed in full, the reader 
would be properly on his guard, not only in this, but all 
similar instances. In using this volume, the reader must 
remember that the order of books is that of Westcott and 
Hort’s Greek Testament—as well as of the critical New 
Testaments chiefly, and of the ancient manuscripts. That 
order is: (1.) Gospels; (2.) Acts and Catholic Epistles ; 
(8.) Pauline Epistles, putting Hebrews before the Pas- 
toral Epistles; (4) Revelation. A “List of Noteworthy 
Variations between the Text of the Revisers and of that 
of Westcott and Hort” is also given, occupying nearly 
twelve pages. On the whole, this volume admirably, 
yet strictly, serves its purpose,—that of furnishing a 
“comparative” edition of the two texts. It is to be 
regretted that a few errors of the Greek plates (already 
pointed out by The Sunday School Times) are not cor- 
rected. In Dr. Schaff’s Introduction, a work crowded 
with facts, some slips are corrected, but one or two others 
are allowed to stand. Thus, on page xxii, the statement 
—upnjust to the memory of Tischendorf—that the printed 
editions of the Sinai manuscript were prepared from the 
Cairo copy, is left standing. (8vo, pp. ciii, 539 double 
pages, half leather, Price, $3.50.) 


If anything was needed to prove the polyglot and 


>| liberalistic character of the Hibbert Lectures, that defect 


was supplied by the selection, as this year’s lecturer, of 
Professor Kuenen of Leyden. The lectures of the bril- 
liant Dutch speculative critic, which have already been 
gathered into a volume, under the title of National Re- 
ligions and Universal Religions, proceed, of course, on the 
assumption that the Christian Scriptures have no more 
divine authority than the Vedas or the Koran. The 
three universal or international religions—Buddhism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism—stand, according to 
this author, on the same footing, as regards their lack of 
divine authentication. This anti-evangelical bias leads 
Professor Kuenen into several errors. On pages 11, 12, he 
underestimates the critical difficulties which have, as yet, 
prevented the formation of a really satisfactory theory of 
the rise of Mohammedanism and its relations to Judaism 
and Christianity. What is his authority for the statement 
(p. 6) that “Islam .. . spreads more rapidly than .. . 
Christianity”? That statement should at least have been 
qualified by the admission, made later, on p. 42, that in 





many countries Mohammedanism is merely “ an officia) 
cloak” that covers the native heathenism. Professor 
Kuenen’s treatment of Judaism and Christianity resem- 
bles the chemical experiment of Mr. Mallock’s atheistic 
professor, who, when asked for evidence of the non- 
existence of God, flung a few chemicals into a bowl, gave 
them a turn or two, and presto! the demonstration was 
complete,—with the.difference that Professor Kuenen 
does not complete his experiment. “One thing only is 
wanting,” he says (p. 244), “and that is the solution 
itself.” Precisely, that is all that is wanting. Mean- 
while, there are those who will still believe that Jesus is 
the Ohrist, the Son of God, although Professor Kuenen 
is grieved at this opinion, and thinks it strangely incor- 
rect. (12mo, pp. xii, 365. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $1.50.) 


Disbelief and fanaticism are the two opposing causes 
which have helped the church to its present indifferent 
position with regard to faith-filled prayer as an agency 
in healing. Such a book as the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon’s 
The Ministry of Healing is well adapted to meet and fight 
both causes, halfway. Dr. Gordon, in a dozen chapters, 
discusses the testimony of the Scriptures on the subject 
of faith-healing, and traces the acknowledged instances 
of healing in answer to prayer in the church of all ages, 
—in the early church, among the Waldensians, the 
Moravians, the Huguenots, the Covenanters, and other 
branches of the church catholic. He brings into clear 
light scriptural facts and promises which show that we 
can go to God in prayer for the bodily restoration of 


| ourselves or our loved ones, as we can go to him in prayer 


for any otber blessing; and then he cites instances of 
such healing which cannot be explained away. The one 
mistake of Dr. Gordon is the tendency to specialize the 
prayer in response to which healing comes. The divinely 
enjoined “ prayer of faith ” stands on precisely the same 
footing as the prayer for daily bread. It no more banishes 
physicians and the use of suitable medicines than the 
Lord’s Prayer banishes daily labor. Proper means— 
medicines as well as nursing—should be used wherever 
possible,—whether the medicine be anointing-oil, or 
castor-oil, or a dose of paregoric. And when Christians 
realize what prayer means, they will not be so apt to 
imitate theerror of Asa, by seeking not unto the Lord, but 
unto the keepers of the “ faith-cure” establishments. 
Taken all in all, however, Dr. Gordon’s book is one 
which should have a wide circulation and a wide useful- 
ness among perplexed Christians of all denominations. 
(12mo, pp. vi, 236. Boston: Howard Gannett. Price, 
$1 50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co., have in press anew work 
on The Harmony of the Bible with Science, by Samuel 
Kenne, Doctor in Philosophy and Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 








Readers of the New Revision will be glad to know that 
a Student’s Concordance to the Revised New Testament 
is announced, which will give not only a complete index to 
the words of the New Revision, but to all thechangesthat 
have been made. It is to be published by a London firm, 


‘Bemrose and Son. 


Missions and the Sunday-school is the topic for the 
number for August 3, of the little mission weekly, The 
Gospel in All Lands. The number contains articles on 
the Sunday-school and foreign missions, the Sunday- 
school and home missions, flower missions in the Sunday- 
school, and a missionary concert exercise. 


That the publication of the leaflets, for school use, ot 
selections from the classic American authors, has met a 
popular educational need, is evidenced by the fact that 
more than one publisher has made arrangements for their 
continued publication. Lippincott & Oo., of Philadel- 
phia, have just started a series of Leaflets from Standard 
Authors, the first of which, consisting of passages from 
the works of William Hickling Prescott, the historian, 
has been compiled by Josephine E. Hodgdon. The price 
of the set is fifty cents. 


Announcement is made of the early publication of the 
first volume of the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge. The work is based on Herzog’s 
Real-Encyclopadie fiir protestantische Theologie und 
Kirche, but it is neither a translation nor a mere adapta- 
tion of that magnificent book. Over three hundred of the 
most noted biblical scholars of Great Britain and America 
have been engaged to write special articles on subjects 
not treated with sufficient fullness, or not treated at all, 
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in the German work ; and each article will be signed with 
the name of its author. The Encyclopedia will be com- 
pleted in three octavo volumes at $5.00 each, and will be 
published by Funk and Wagnalls of New York. T. and 
T. Olark, of Edinburgh, Scotland, will be the exclusive 
agents for Great Britain. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 
Newfoundland, special, provincial, at St. Johns_._. Aug. 18-20 





Kentucky, state, at Danville_........--.-.-.---August 22-24 
Vermont, state, at Montpelier.........-.. ~.. September 13, 14 
Germany, national, at Berlin ......--....--.- September 27, 28 
Kansas, state, at Lawrence --.---- sonar es senbones October 10-12 
Pennsylvania, state, at Easton......-.-.---.---- October 10-12 
Virginia, state, at Petersburg... -.-.-....-...- October 10-13 
Maine, state, at Hallowell ..........---.---.-.--October 24-26 
Bhode Island, state, at Providence..........-.. November 8, 9 
New Hampshire, state, at Claremont .........November 14-16 
New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton_...........-.November 14-16 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


Hebrew Summer School, at Morgan Park, near Chicago, 
Illinois .....:..--.----.-------------- July 11 to Aug. 19 
Seaside Sunday-school Assembly, at Asbury Park, New Jer- 








sey - — ---- --------August 1-15 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
Veet a diecias ----August 1-21 


New England Sunday -school Assembly, at Framingham, 
Massachusetts .... — ---August 22-30 








UNIVERSAL PRAYER FOR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 


The Committee of the [London] Sunday-school Union 
would again call attention to the days appointed for 
universal prayer on behalf of Sunday-schools. 

It is not surprising that these special seasons have come 
to be so thoroughly and heartily observed by those who 
seek to win young lives to Christ. 

Workers for God who have to do with spiritual things, 
need spiritual enlightenment, and prayer is the key that 
will unlock the treasure house, and reveal the mysteries 
of love and grace there enshrined. 

Let there-be this year a ¢rust/ul waiting upon the Lord, 
in the full assurance that the prayers will be answered in 
a way the most blessed and helpful. 

Teachers and officers are again urged individually to 
secure some additional time on each day of the preceding 
week for private thought and prayer, that all may come 
together with prepared hearts, to praise and thank God 
for what he has done ; and to pray that the workers may 
be increasingly fitted for his service, and that the children 
may be led to an early decision for Christ. 

It is suggested that the following arrangements be 
observed as far as practicable :— 

That on Lord’s Day morning, October 15, from 7 to 8 
o’clock, private intercessory prayer be offered on behalt 
of Sunday-schools. 

That the opening engagements of the morning school 
be preceded by a meeting of the teachers for prayer. 

That ministers be asked to preach special sermons on 
the ‘claims of the Sunday-school upon the Christian 
Church, and the necersity uf increased intelligence and 
consecration on the part of teachers. 

That in the afternoon the ordinary engagements of 
each school be shortened, and the scholars unite in a 
devotional service, interspersed with singing and appro- 
priate addresses. To this service the parents of the 
scholars might be invited. 

That at the close of the afternoon or evening service 
the teachers, in union with other Christians, meet for 
thanksgiving and prayer. 

That on Monday morning, October 16, teachers again 
bring their scholars, one by one, in private prayer before 
God. 

That in the course of the day the female teachers of 
each school hold a meeting for united prayer and thanks- 
giving. 

That in the evening each church or congregation be 
invited to hold a meeting, at which the interests of the 
Sunday-school should form the theme of the prayers and 
addrcsses. 

Avueustus BENHAM, ] 
Fountain J. HARTLEY, 
Joun E. TRESIDDER, 
Epwarp TOWERS, 


Honorary S:cretaries. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL, 
—At last a Southern Chautauqua association has been 
formed. The charter of the association, which is com- 
posed of thirty-three corporators, is modeled upon that 








of Chautauqua, but with all the necessary changes de- 
manded by the environment and object of the new enter- 
prise. Tallulah Falls, a noted mountain resort in North- 
ern Georgia, has been selected as the ground upon which 
the new Chautauqua is to be built, and early in the fall 
the first necessary steps toward the beautifying of the 
grounds and the erection of buildings, will be taken, 
The name of the new assembly will be The Tallulah Sun- 
day-school Assembly. 


—Laurens County, South Carolina, held its fourth annual 
convention this year at Laurensville, July 19 and 20. The 
attendance of delegates and visitcrs was the largest since 
the organization of the association. Among the speakers 
were Professor H. P. Griffith of Spartanburg, the Rev. 
M. E Broaddus, and the Rev. A. W. Walker. The sia- 
tistical report showed a total of nearly three thousand 
pupils in the Sunday-schools of the county. The Rev. 
M. E. Broaddus was elected president; Captain J. B 
Humbert, Mr. O. L. Fike, and Mr. T. B. Crews, vice- 
presidents; and Mr. J. Wade Anderson statistical secre- 
tary. The next annual convention will be held at Dial’s 
Church, on the third Wednesday of July, 1883. 


—Temperance and the best methods of temperance 
work were the principal themes discussed during the 
first three days of the session of the Island Park Sunday- 
school Assembly, held at Rome City, Indiana, June 30 
to July 21. The success of the prohibitionists in Kansas 
and Iowa has stimulated temperance workers in Indiana, 
and the Sunday-school Assembly flung all its influence 
on the side of the reformers. The linguistic and other 
classes announced in the programme were well attended. 
Lectures, scientific, historical, and religious, were deliv- 
ered by prominent workers in the West. The Rev. Dr. 
A. T. Pierson, of Detroit, Michigan, unfolded the argu- 
ment for the existence of a God ; and the Hon. Schuyler 
Colfax lectured on Our Martyred Presidents, 

—More than a hundred students of the Bible came to- 
gether at the Believers’ Meeting for Bible Study, which 
was this year held on the island of Mackinac, Michi- 
gan. This summer gathering was established in 1869 by 
half-a-dozen Christian workers who wished to put three 
hours of social Bible study into each of their holidays; 
and the meetings then started, have, with the exception 
of a break between 1871 and 1875, been held yearly since. 
Among the leaders in Bible study this year were the Rev. 
Dr. James H. Brooks, the Rev. Dr. Parsons, the Rev. W. J. 
Erdman, Major Whittle, and the Rev. Mr. Needham 
The morning hour of devotional study was generally de- 
voted to some phase of the work of the Holy Spirit ; the 
main topics of study centered around the need and reality 
of the divine revelation and the person and work of 
Christ. The tone of the meetings was pre-millenarian ; 
the students were gathered from almost all of the evan- 
gelical denominations. 


—At a special meeting of the American Kindergarten 
Society, held July 21, at Warwick Woodlands, Greenwood 
Lake, New York, with the president, Miss Emily M. Coe, 
in the chair, it was resolved to establish at that place a 
permanent summer session of the American Kindergarten 
Normal School. The plan contemplates, primarily, an 
annual gathering of the teachers of this system, for in- 
struction and discussion of methods, as well as of parents 
who desire to bring their children for kindergarten in- 
struction and summer recreation. It also provides for the 
erection of permanent buildings, through the contribution 
of friends, to serve as a summer home. Steps were also 
taken for the incorporation of the American Kindergarten 
Society. Several new members were enrolled, and it was 
decided to arrange for an excursion of the American Kin- 
dergarten Normal School to Greenwood Lake, during the 
lastof August. At that time measures will be still further 
perfected for increasing the usefulness of the institution. 
Further information may be obtained by addressing the 
president of the society, Miss Emily M. Ooe, Room 70, 
Bible House, New York. 


TEMPERANCE. ? 


—It was resolved at the recent state temperance con- 
vention held in Ravenswood, Virginia, to demand a pro- 
hibitory constitutional amendment from the Legislature. 

—Thirty-two members of the British Parliament, 
among whose names occur those of John Bright, Sir 
Charles Dilke, Sir W. Vernon Harcourt, Samuel Morley, 
Joseph Cowen, and H.C. E. Childers, have adopted total 
abstinence. 


—lIn Portchester, New York, the overseers of the poor 
tried to compel an old man of eighty-two to provide for 
his drunken son of thirty. The father had difficulty, as 
it was, in providing for his invalid family ; and the judge 
who tried the case declined to order him to support his 
son, at the same time saying: “The town has licensed 





the establishments where this old man’s son buys his rum, 
so the town must take care of the drunkard. I cannot 
order a man of eighty-two to provide for a son, who, if it 
were not for rum, could and should now be caring for his 
father.” 


—A paragraph has been circulating in the newspapers 
to the effect that the Bishop of Lincoln, England, had 
denounced the temperance movement in Great Britain. 
The truth of the statement is authoritatively denied by 
The Church of England Temperance Chronicle. 

—Here is an indication of the success attending tem- 
perance efforts in Great Britain during the last few years. 
The commissioners of customs declare that the falling off 
in the consumption of spirits is so great as to threaten to 
become a question of grave importance with regard to the 
prospects of the revenue of the country. 


—At the recent meeting of the German Society of 
Public Health, at Vienna, Dr. Baer presented a paper on 
“ Alcohol and Health,” which has been pronounced by 
English authorities the ‘‘ most important recent contribu- 
tion on the subject.” Dr. Baer traced in order the effects 
of alcohol upon the various organs of the body, and then 
cited the criminal statistics of various countries to show 
that murders, assaults, and suicides rose and fell in num- 
ber with the rising and falling of the rate of consumption 
of alcoholic liquors, The most striking example was that 
of Ireland, where, in consequence of the labors of Father 
Mathew, the consumption of whiskey was reduced fifty 
per cent from 1838 to 1842, and crimes of violence 
decreased from 64,520 to 47,027, and the executions from 
fifty-nine in the first year to one in the last. 


PERSONAL. 


—Among the English celebrities who are announced 
as to visit the United States this autumn are Mr. John 
Bright and Mr. Matthew Arnold. 

—Stopford A. Brooke, the well-known author and 
(now) Unitarian clergyman, has become a total abstainer, 
and announces that he is benefited by the change. 

—There are now two Roman Catholic cardinals in the 
United States. The Pope has just decreed the honors 
of the red hat to the Most Rev. Archbishop Feehan of 
Chicago, so that the West will now have a Oardinal 
Feehan as over against Cardinal McCloskey of the East. 


—The Hon. David B. Sickles, late United States 
Consul at Bankok, Siam, who has enjoyed special 
opportunities for observing the missionary work among 
mixed populations, bears this testimony to the work of 
the missionaries: “ Our American missionaries, in carry- 
ing the Bible into foreign lands, have opened up new 
avenues for trade, established our flag in distant ports, 
formed new treaties of friendship and commerce where 
none existed before, given employment to our merchant 
marine, taught the English language so as to facilitate 
commercial transactions, and introduced American books 
and newspapers. In my opinion they have accomplished 
more for our government in extending our influence in 
the East than all the consuls in the service, and the 
country could afford to pay them a handsome bounty for 
their disinterested labors.” 


GENERAL. 


—Sussex County, New Jersey, has endorsed the state 
plan of township organization, and the State Secretary, 
Mr. Samuel W. Clark, has, at the request of the county, 
been engaged in organizing the various townships, 

—What was by some proposed to be done with the 
English Revised New Testament, but was not done, is 
actually to be put into effect with the German Revised 
Bible. The committee engaged in the revision of Luther’s 
Bible has finished its labors, and its version is now to be 
subjected to the criticism of the universities and other 
learned bodies, for two years, when a re-revision will be 
made, and the work will then be authoritatively pub- 
lished. 


—A recent letter of an American Sunday-school Union 
missionary contains a sketch of pioneer Sunday-school 
work in Georgia. He says: “In many of the places 
where I have established Sunday-schools there were no 
regular religious services of any kind previously held, 
In one community which I visited about a year ago, they 
told me there had been only two religious services of any 
kind within eight years. The school organized there is 
now one of the most promising on my list, and they 
have preaching regularly once a month. It was organ- 
ized with 87 scholars; it now has 126. At a service held 
there at Christmas, the superintendent presented a Bible 
to every scholar who had none. There were fifty. A 
young man became superintendent of one of our schools. 
His father was a skeptic, and made sport of his son when 
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he learned that he had embraced Christ as 
his Saviour and become superintendent. 
Through that young man’s counsel and 
instruction several of his scholars are look- 
ing to Christ for salvation ; and with them 
is the father, who is now one of the most 
faithful teachers in his son’s school.” 


THIS AND THAT. 


ee 


Dr. Talmage says that he once gaveseven 
dollars to hear Jenny Lind sing—but that 
he never gave a cent to hear any one 
groan. Cheerfulness and rejoicing are 
commonly at a premium, while whining 
and croaking are always at a discount. 





M, Renan, the French skeptic, is be- 
coming despondent. “ Weare living,” he 
is reported to have said, “ on the perfume 
of an empty vase. Our children will have 
to live in the shadow of ashadow. Their 
children, I fear, will have to subsist on 
something less.” One who has done so 
much in this minimizing process as 
M. Renan should be the last one to groan 
over it. 





The best way to do a thing, as frequently 
has been said, is todoit. Let not a thing 
that ought to be done remain undone 
merely because you are ignorant of the 
very best possible method of doing it. A 
false pride keeps very many people from 
attempting things that rest upon their con- 
sciences as obligations. They are afraid 
of appearing awkward or unskilled in the 
eyes of others. But to make no effort is 
vastly more censurable than to attempt a 
good deed, though its performance be 
bungling. The measure, when it is ac- 
complished, is in itself a flattering memo- 
rial, but duty unfulfilled is a condemning 
sin. 





Signs of the degeneracy of the times are 
multiplying. They are now said to be 
showing themselves in beer, A writer in 
the New York Sun says that he has seen 
the day when he “could drink fifty glasses 
of beer in one day, and never get intoxi- 
cated, and have no headache the next day ;” 
but now if he only drinks “ eight glasses of 
beer in an evening,” his “ head is ready to 
burst the next day.” In his opinion “ the 
beer is changed.” It doesn’t seem to occur 
to him that the “fifty glasses of beer in 
one day ” changed his head ; and that his 
real need is not a different kind of beer, 
but a different kind of head, and a better 
use of it. 





Ten years ago, on account of his religion, 
a Obristian was put in prison at Kioto, 
and died while incarcerated, a martyr for 
his faith. Lately, at the same place, 
Joseph Cook spoke through an interpreter 
for three hours and three-quarters toa great 
audience, in which were a vice-governor, 
many lower officials, physicians, lawyers, 
editors, merchants, priests, etc., declaring 
unto them that Christianity alone can give 
them the civilization that they seek, and 
the safe constitutional freedom to which 
they aspire. A writer in The Congre- 
gationalist puts these two facts side by side 
for their significance. They are suggestive 
indications of what God hath wrought, and 
is working. 


If the utterances of certain speakers and 
writers are to be taken in earnest, one 
would be justified in concluding that a fifth 
canonical Gospel, superseding the original 
four, had recently come tolight. Certainly 
that would be the only justification for the 
spurious liberalism which affects to make 
much of the teachings of Obrist and yet re- 
jects or depreciates the claims of the Bible 
as a divinely inspired book. It can never 





be too often reiterated that all that we 
know of Ohrist, and of his teaching, comes 
from the pages of Holy Scripture; and if 
we cast aside the message contained in 
those pages we cast away with it all that 
is known or can be known of Jesus Christ 
himself. There is a present need, therefore, 
of such words as the following from the 
Rev. 8. 8. Martyn’s paper on The Bible as 
a Final Authority, in the last number of 
The Obristian Philosophy Quarterly : 

The question is not what we shall do with 
Christ, but What shall we do with the Bible? 
The divinity that was in Jesus was truly 
divine lqve, divine purity, divine rectitude, in 
a word divine truth; the whole embodied in 
him and impressing itself on all around. But 
then is net something more definite than that 
kind of embodiment of final authority needed 
as requisite to set it forth, as enabling us to 
know and respond to its conditions? Some- 
thing, too, as an essential working part of the 
whole body of truth coming through Jesus? 
That extra something the Bible reveals. In 
other words, what, aside from the Bible, do I 
know about Christ? They both stand together, 
the Bible with Christ, Christ with the Bible: 
not because the Bible simply as a history sets 
forth Christ’s life, but because, in Christ, it 
proves itself the special revelation of God to 
the race, instructing it, warning it, re-creating 
it; revealing, as part of the system of which 
Christ is the type and the soul, man’s origin, 
his fall, his recovery, his heaven both here and 
hereafter. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times 18 given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,000 
copies, Adwertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at a time. The uniform rate 
line for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate és 40 cents per line, 


For particulars as to Seaside 8. S. Assem- 
bly, see advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times of July 22, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
is useful in dyspepsia. It gives the stomach 
tone, and imparts vigor to the whole system, 


LADY, SITUATION AS 
WANTED, BY ctattie 


Salary not principal 
object. Experience limited. 
ress P. O. Box No. 533, Burlington, Vt. 


SYMBOL GIFTS met etrtae Fen 


Send 10e, tor Sample Set with circular of 




















HARRY ANG . 854 Fourth Ave., New ity. 
10. 0 Werth oS Books for $1.50! Satistaction 
Bend: -catalogue to J. 8. 

vie & Oo.,. Mw ee 31 Kose Street. New York. 





CONCERT EXERCISES. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday Schooi 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may 
desire to use them : 


A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
CONSECRATION. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 


THE BEATITUDES, 

THE CREATION, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 
(Easter Service). 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each, Address, 

JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Bt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“BEES ‘OR HONEY” 


We will rep Biceware cone send you ‘ee romp le cop: ot our 





MONTH gurei EK, with 
a descriptive price-list of the loo te rovements in 
Mives, Money Melvastors Arti oat Como- 
sosnes m Money Boxes, al ag d journais, 
patented. Sim our address on a postal c- 
writien plawily, mos L ROOT ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 





“A Book of Peculiar Interest.” 


AHOME IN THE HOLY LAND. 


Illustrating customs and incidents in modern Jerusa- 
arts By Mrs. FINN. 12mo, 491 pp., 16 illustrations. 


“ Written in an easy, flowing style, and replete with 
instruction Tia the cious ot people in the 
Holy Land.” 


“ An admirable Ly; of things as they are at the 
prenept day.” —N. server. 

* Del ey ee entertaining throughout and well 
bao se ge ‘olden Rule. 


e have scarcely ever seen any book on the Iloly 
Land which gives truer pictures of every- -day events 
as now transpiring in modern Palestine,”’—(Christian 
Observer, Louisviile, 


“Full of information to the common reader.”— 
Christian Register. 

“A story of real home life in the sie Land.”’— 

Christian Mirror. 


“A capital book for family reading or 8. ‘8. libraries.” 
— Christian sr-epngipagietrs 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & v0. 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


WANTED. — 


Webster's Dictionary. 


Old editions in exchange for new edi- 
tion. Send for circular of terms. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


_ 3194 Nassau St., New York. 


The Bible and its Study. 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 


The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study. contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The Sunday 
School Times tor December 13, 1879, led to their reissue 
in a form convenient for handy use, and yet neat 
enough for permanent preservation. All the articles 
having a bearing upon the general theme of the best 
methods of using the Bible itself and the various 
helps to its right understanding, have been collected 
under the title of The Bible and its Study, and are 
published in a 96 page pamphlet. 


CONTENTS, 


WHY sah tect ae BIBLE? 
e Kev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
cpemainee = BIBLE Ty DY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT Granyr FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
y Protessor Austin Phelps, D.D. 














CAN WE TRUST oon ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.O.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Protessor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D, 
HELPS TO FOrgIAR BIBLE STUDY. 
y Protessor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW ™% on COMMENTARIES. 
By the 7. Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop 
and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM can tAED on THE BOOK, 
By the Rev. W. M. 


Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT yRou « ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
Protessor George Rawlinson, M.A, 
LIGHT FROM pains MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS, 


By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D, 

THE BOOK ed THE EARLY CHURCH. 
y the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D, 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 


By by Chaneutier Howard Crosby D.D., LL.D, 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“Tt is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every a of the Holy Record.”—Zion’s Hi 4 





“ We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procu 
copy of this little work, it cannot be attentively 
without profit; it furnishes material for imme- 

diate use and Valuable light for further guidance.”’— 
the Observer, Bowmanville, Canada. 


“When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin ping <1 M. B. Riddle, Philips Schaff, and George 
i My eS. J. maloptt ane Drs. W. M. Thom- 

oward Crosby, combine 
thelr dens pny: the ‘Intelligent use of the Bibi = 
anal Its soudy is 8 little pamphict reprinted trom the 
and Its Bs Bite yom et, reprin rom the 
columns of ‘The Schoo 1 ‘Times containing a 
series of short pb — y these and other eminent 
persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, covering 
well the subject, are practical, and are adapted admir- 
pend nog gener and real need, If we werea pas- 
tor eaaln, we would put a copy into the hands of ev 
»er of our church, and ever —- old Ey 
to ‘andereennd itin our Sunday-se ool, = eS had aoe oO 
Gt ORF COWHER USES. "—The ‘ongregational 


valuable little volume, worthy + erase care- 
tally a and studied. It contains in small compass 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially — 
mend it to both teachers and F pags Any boo 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scr ppeeee 
will welcomed by those who know the value of the 
yen God.” — The Christian Journal, Toronto,Canada, 


blisher ot The Sund Sich 


Th i Times has 
performed a really =P service to the Christian 
public in putting forth in handy volume form the 
series of papers published in the Times near the begin- 
ning of the year. It is « convenient littie phiet ot 
about one hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by fous 
of the most eminent of practical writers.”— The Da: 
aitrgne Syracuse, N. Y. 

“A valuable belp to ie use ofthe Biple. 
= bo he Morning Star, Dover, N. 

“Very valuable tothe Bible student,”’—7 he Chris- 
tian A te Bach a, Va. 








“ Bible students will do well to procure a copy.”’— 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo, 


“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-school teachers, and must afford them consider- 
able assistance in interpreting and ay ~ A 
Rartgrare.’ ’—The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Mi 

“A valuable little ate 20 Advance, onal Zu. 


“These subjects are all discussed by the most lenened 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a small! co 
Pass, a large. amount of ‘Valuable reading matter. ml 
American Christian Review, Cincinati, Ohio. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





The New Sunday-school Song Book. 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA 


IS IN GREAT DEMAND, 

You will be pleased with yelewp. ene ge lB sy 
pny Be noe A goog &- In — 
jor Sunday 00) chen bp he - purposes 
cannot be surpassed. 

339 Hymns, embracing a large amount of 
New Music by the Best Composers, 


Only $30 per 100 Copies, Board Covers. 


a Specimen pages mailed to any address. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, 81 Randolph Street 
_“Myew Wore. |" “Ghileage. 


New! Bright! 





Progressive! 


‘ Juvenile Class & Concert 


For Young People’s Singi ag 
Classes and Day Schoo 


By H. H. McGranahan and W. A. Lafiesiy. 


A new book by experienced and practical teach: 
containing a complete and carefully graded course 0: 
instruction; a large variety of new and choice Songs, 
Duets, Trios, Dialogues, Motion Songs, Glees, etc., etc., 
together with the Cantata of 


“THE FAIRY CROWNING.” 


Teachers of limited experience, as well as fir 
students for whom teachers are not availlabie, 

this book just suited to their needs. 

Price, 30 cts. by mail, post-paid ; $3.00 
per dozen by express, charges not pre- 
paid. 

SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
MET ss Union necase | Cincinnati, 0. 
Keep your Music Books Open. 


JU morrison’s 
BOOK-LEAF HOLDER, 


(Patent applied for.) 
FITS ANY BOOK. 


Price, b ea mooi, 28 cvntes 8 5 for ee 00, seburg, Phila, Fa 
J 

















1S Organs 27 sto $90. Rig —. 
BEATTY S Fosters reseing Gn Cata- 
fogue Tree. Address Daniel F. ony We Wedteetoe, NJ, 


Con AiG Ererpa eo 
ice tanec ht na 
HORACE WATERS & CO., 826 B’way, N. ¥. 











AT WANTED for the Best and 
Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 33 _ 
cent, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO,, Philadelp 


AGENTS Wanted ™; for handsome Illustrated stand 

works of eae oy at variet 7, Books & Bibles 

low in egy Ree selling fas st; needed <7 =k i 
ANTED.— ee F nts for “ LZ Studies” of 


GEOR * PENTECOST, 
Edited by Headley FF! Mr. Pentecost’s direction. 
Over 450 ae peas, wah, most Portrait, $1.50. First two 
“Won aa, , etc., free. my KS. H. EARLE, Boston. 
AGENTS: AGENTS' AGENTS! 


GEN. VODGES poran se” YEARS yust AMONG 


THIRTY -THREE 


OUR WILD INDIANS 


® the gre Tea — Ring offered to you Introduction by 
GEN. SHERMAN. This Superbly / lustrated, Fst class and 
Thruling work Sotto all others 10 to 1, and is the fastest seé 
4, book ever published. Agents average 10 to 20 01 ore a dey 

7 1 Tth thowand wm p ro First class AGENTS WANTED. 
© reluswe Territory and Extra Terms given. Send for poh 
o A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©0., Hartford, Conn. 














-aebrant< Elevating! tertainingt 
ULIA McNAIR WRIGHT'S 5 fook 
“Practical Life.” § inall Avenues of Lily 


Rev. Theo. L.Ouyler,D.D., 
with it, lt oughe to be in every house.” 
St. Louis,says: "'/¢ és a thoroughly good deautifud 


e Pi 
need ‘e be tax ye enforce ced in 
600 lear artistic binding, ‘magni full 
page wired plates. low. Terms Sales 
AGENTS ye EVERYWHERE. Send for particulars to me 
3. ©. elphia, Pa. 





McCURDY & CO., Philad 
JOPPER Lin EN MARKER STAMP, $1; RUB- 


with Indelibie Ink. Send tor circulass. 
J - Geldshorough, 720 Chestnut St., Phila. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reterence. should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders nave been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the’ binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES. PUBLISHER, 
72h Cheatnut Street. Philadelphia. 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything pe Bom in this paper, By tat will oblige the 
—,, as well as ep en® — you 
saw ped tn by 4 
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EDUCATIONAL 
PZERSEILL (N.Y) Mine, Aeademy., For 
circulars, address Col. C.J. WRIGHT A.M.. Prin. 








FST CHESTNUT ST SEMINARY for. young 
eeeneas Culiiees. 1707 Cheatnut St., Phila., Pa., 
will re-open Oct. 2, Miss M. B. Cochran, Principal. 


RVING FEMALE ouminuae: Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. eo ~~ ear. Sept. 20. 
. +, President. 
EMPLE Suevs Abu SEM INARY, 
one t eighth Cevtte sent in Bend 
en ear ns t. nd for year- 
° Gras. F. Dow. A. M.. President. 
A ge eee gd a Havertord Uollege P.U., 
Pa. as Chase, LL.D., President. Nine 
miles :rom WSulladelphin. Under care of pane AG ot 
Friends. Classical and \rres Courses, For ci 
lars. addreaa Prorwasor ALLEN CO. THOWwsR Prefect, 


Gannett Institute “ini 


The 2th year will begin Wednesday. Se pt. 27, 1882. 
For catalogue and goonies, apply to v. Geo. Gan- 














NETT, A.M., Princina/, 69 Cheater Sq., Boston, Mass. 
LEN WooD INSTITUTE, 


A Home Boarding Schoo! tor both sexes. Only 860 
aterm. Send to catalogue and be convinced of its 
excellence, CHARLES JACOBDS, A. M., Principal. 


MISS ANABLE’S 


Boarding and Day School for bay | Ladies, 1350 Pine 
St., Philad’ ~ The 3th SCHOOL Y KAR will begin on 
Wednesday, Sept. 20th, 1882. Primary classes formed. 


Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


Open to both sexes; 291 students, 12 gradentes, last 
year. Prepara popes A Musical and four Collegiate 
— together with Postgraduate course in Astron- 

. W. STRONG, President. 








Oakland Fe emale Institute 


wil ne & tember 13. For circulars, adress, 
w. USSEY, Principal, Norrist wn, Pa. 
varawoe’ BOARDING SCMUVOL FOR 
BUH pEXES at $225 per year. Hili Car gm 
(a miies from N. Y.), stone building, «team hea’ ‘oes 
In every room. Thirteenth year. FRENCH and GE 
mn. Address, for: atalogue, eh deg 
im Institate, Chappaqua, N.Y. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


i. GHKEEPSIE, N. Y. A complete — course 
ith 8 of 








hy 





» wit Painting and Music, and 
a Spreparmaey ea Catal es sent. 
L. CaLPWELL, D.D., President. 


HIGHLAND HALL, 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LA 
Highland ~e Aes on Lake Ssiebtoem. 2% miles 
A. Cerne. th year. Fati session begins Sept. 20. 
ress, NATH’ L BUTLER, A.M., Prin. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


The term opens Sept. 6, 1882. For catalogues or other 
information address, WILLIS J. BEECHER, 
Clerk of Faculty, Anburn, N. Y¥. 


OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY. 


Admits both sexes. No saloon temptations. mare 
tion thorough. Sooty oe lorated. Tuition oaks ost pe 
ON. fae term A President H. A 

N . W le, Ohio. (Mention this paper. a 


mawvow SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course Two YEARS; shorter course, one year. 
The Delsarte system of gesture and a d a complete course 
ot light hy ag Term begins Oct. 5. Q44x 
Boston, Mass., Octo! to 5th, 
trom 10 1 to 12 A.M. For catalogues apply to R. R. 
RAYMO Prin. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
CHESTER. 2ist pene opens september 13. 
baildi Superior accommodations. Abpolntnients 
comp! English, Collegiate, Chemical, Civil 
gin Co "Degrees co nferred. 


Col. THEO. HYATT, President. 


Wells College for Young Ladies, 
AURORA Darya. LAK 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of ttnae. F idsidnde 
facilities tor MUSIC and ART. tion unsur- 
tor beauty and health fulness. Session 
mber 13, 188%. Send tor a 
EK. 8S. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


LEICESTER ACADEMY, 
LEICESTER, MASS. 


The Fall Term of this Institution commences Sep- 
temper 5, 1882. rough English and Classical 
Courses for Page and Girls. For circulars apply to 

A. H. COOLIDGE, President, Leicester, Mass, 




















THE OLD AND NEW VERSIONS 


IN 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


BEGINNING WITH THE NEXT NUMBER (that for July, August and September), The 
Scholars’ Quarterly will give, side by side, the old and new versions of the lesson text. On the 
cover will be a finely engraved picture of the interior of the Golden Gate at Jerusalem, showing 


in the background the Mount of Olives, with the roads leading to Bethany. 


In the DOUBLE 


PAGE grouping of picture helps to the lessons of the quarter, will be found, Ancient and Modern 
Jerusalem, Bethany, The Region of Bethphage, Jericho, The Road to Jericho, Exterior of the 
Golden Gate, Tower in the Vineyard, Ancient Wine Press, Fig Tree, High Priest, A Scourge, 
Roman Penny, etc. The varied lesson helps of the Quarterly will be more helpful than ever. 
The eight pages of music, and the well-arranged Order of Service, will be attractive features. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY costs more than most of the other quarterlies, but it is 
wonderfully cheap in view of what it furnishes. The price is 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a 


hundred copies a year. 


It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for postage. 


Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate, although for less than 10 
copies, for a single quarter, the price is seven cents each. To supply a class, costs, for instance, 
as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one 


year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. 


TO INTRODUCE IT, To those who have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly within a 


year, we will supply it on trial, for one quarter ONLY, at just one-half the above regular rates. 
Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published by 
The Sunday School Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. On this trial 
plan, 100 copies would cost but $3.13; fifty copies, $1.57 ; ten copies, 32 cents; five copies, 18 
cents ; these rates which are much below cost, are only for NEw trial-orders. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








$25 Worth of Books Free | gsi 








GET UP A CLUB OF FIVE FOR 


The Library of Universal Knowledge, 


and you will receive #25 worth of any books pub- 
lished in the United States, except subscription books, 
that you may select, without paying a cent for them. 
Sixteen page pamphlet containing Full 
antee, Sample Pages, etc., Free. 


Directions, Guar- 











Address, 8. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 
74 and 76 Beckman Street, New York. 














LESSON LEAVES. — 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet by 


itself. with questions, notes, home readings, marginal references, etc. 
month are sent by mail iaoente 1 time for distribution. The price is $7. 
yemt bait. de cents a month,and the same proportionate rate for era 


aie leaves for 


quantities. 


each 


sale quaatiin. Coo 


Con- 


er x the amount of paper and printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 


pest Lesson Leaf in use, 
oTHE 
increase lesson 


separate leaf eum Sunda’ 
rage place of other lesson 


general use as soon as 


The questions 


ps, but isa valuable sup’ 
for several months by some of the best Sunday-schoo. 
teachers learn its value. 


are printed on writing pai 


UESTION LEAF is muting a want long felt by superintendents and teachers, rnd b> 
study at home. 

), and require written answers from the scholars. Itdoes not take 
lement to them. The leaf has been used 
of the country, and is sure to come into 


Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller 


quantities. 


Orders not taken for less than a full calendar month. 


JOHN D. WATTLEA Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





WILSON FEMALE COLLEGE, 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
temper 20, 1882. Has a Collegiate, a Semi- 
bary.an a Special Course. Graduates young women 
usic. Fine Arts a specialty. Highest standard. 
The best teachers. Write to 
REV. J. OC. CALDWELL, D.D., President. — 


E SURE AND SELECT THE BEST 
School for your son! Do not tail, therefore, to ex- 
amine the catalogue of Worcester Academy y, Worces- 
ter, Mass., N. Leavenworth, A.M., Princival. This 
school, liberally endowed and patronized, fully equi 
with teachers and appliances. fitting for any col- 
ege or tor business. offers the very best adv: 
at a smal! expense. 
ously aided, 





Deserving students are gener- 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING — 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Morristown, N sospens 
Sept. 20th. bona! wy school-rooms and ai, woes 
Large and attractive ne Superior advan 
in and Laila department. Board and tuition in ng sh 
Pehaes Latin, $460 per annum. For circulars address the 

nei 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


For Young Ladies, ° 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Has accomplished instructors, ample cabinets, 
Every way superior facilities, in a tocation of un- 
rivaled beauty. Address 


_ Bev. ©. V. SPEAR, the Principal. 


Blair Presbyterial Academy 


will veapes on Tuesday, September 6. Pupils 
ne ar by careful and thorough instruction for Col- 
ege or for Business. Advanced studies for Young 
Ladies—Music, French, German. The situation is 











healthy and beautiful ; Se home comfortable; the 

charges moderate. Special terms for ministers and 
candidates. H. D. GREGORY, A.M., Ph.D., Prin. 
uaheete New Jersey. 

MONSON ACADEMY, \cy"porstedin t=, 

» will gia its next 

school year AUGUST 30. Full Classical and ad aueh 


courses of study for both LADIES AND 
MEN. Located in Western Massachusetts, . & place 
easy of access. beautiful, and bealthy ;. 7 the midst 
of a Christian pe pie deeply interested in its wel- 

and under the direction of efticient teachers, 


he 


tacilities for ecquiring an education. 
. For catalogues, or other intormation, address 
GEORGE J. CUMML A, Pr 


NGS, M. incipal, 
Monson, usetts 





‘During the month ‘of - August subscriptions w will be receiv ed for the 
CHICAGO WEEKLY NEWS, extending from the date of receipt 
to January 1st next for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Pee ee reference to the needs of the family circle. 


The CHICAGO 
WEEKLY NEWS isa large 32-column paper, edited with special 


It is especially complete 


as & news paper, every issue presenting complete telegraphic reports 


of all important happenings the world over. 
Quotations are full and trustworthy. 


Yt giving all political intelligence free from partisan coloring and 
discussing political questions without fear or favor asto parties. 
densed notes on Art, Literature, Science, Industries, Fashions, 


etc.,and SIX COMPLETED STORIES in every issue. 
ERENGD metropolitan weekly published in the United States, cost- 
‘SA YEAR. 


ing only 


Its Chicago Market 
It is Independent in Poli- 


Con- 


SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 


Itis the 


oO afford all desiring it an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the character of the CHICAGO WEEKLY NEWS before sub- 


Ba: for the nominal price of TWENTY-FIVE CEN 


press BTS. year we make this special offer for the MONTH OF 
‘LY of sending this paper from, date Ts. January Ist 
A 25c. coin may be safely sent in a strong e nvelone. A b of five 


B aubeerty ntions for a One Dollar Bill. 


aL SON, I 








EDUCATICNAL 


~ West Chestnut Street Institute. 
Home School for Young Ladies. Tenth = begins 
Sept. 19, 1882, at 4035 Chestnut Street, W est 
MBS. J J. A. . BOGARDUS, Principal. 


‘THE @ OLDEST AND LABGEST 


PRIVATE SCHOOL IN BOSTON. 


Since last autumn great improvements have been 
made; and, in the coming year, will be carried out 
still further the two distinctive features In which 
Chauncy Hall is absolutely unrivalled, namely: 


The Care for Health and the Provision 
for the Needs of each Indi- 
vidual Pupil. 


Besides the care given by the Principal'to the whole 
school, the boys of each c ass are under the special 
charge of some one teacher, whose duty is to know 
thoroughly the standing and wants of every boy, even 
if the class does not recite any lesson to said supervisor. 

Attention is especially called to the arrangements for 


The PRIMARY and KINDERGARTEN, 
AND THE 
Lewest Class in the. Upper Department, 





, 


Address VICTOR ils + LAW- 
babtisher, 123 Fifth Av enue, Chicago, Ill. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


“pENnSVLVANIA 


State College 


FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 25. 


Located in one of the most beautiful and healthfol 
spots of the entire Alleghenv region. Open tos'udents 
of both sexes, and offers the following Courses of Study: 


1. A Fall Classical Course of tour years. 
2. A Full Scientific Course of four years. 


3%. The following Technical Courses of four 
_— each: (a) Agriculture be Natural 


History; (c) Chemistry and 
Civil Engineering. 


hysies ; (d) 


4. Ashort special Course in Agriculture. 
5. A short Speeial Course in Chemistry. 
6. A Classical and Scientifie Preparatory 


Course. 


Military drill is required. Expenses for board and 


inci¢entals very low. Tuition Free. Young ladies 
under charge of a eqmapeiant ne nas Princi For 
Catalogues or ethes = ome 
GEO. W RTON. N president, 
inte © College, Centre Coun ty, Pa. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


SHORTHAND 22%. 





Mail. J.L. RoSENvERGES 
niversity, Chicago, L.. 


est Chestnut Street ages Phe School for Boys 
from 6 to 12 years ofage, (he ay pees ,willopen 
Sept. 18. No Kindergarten. B. Cochran, Prin, 





OLDEN HILL SEuINANY e.-: Youn Rd 
x dies, eport, Conn, For lars, 
the Prin sree. MrIsa EMILY NRLAON. 





NV 188 M.S. QI BSON'’S &choo! tur Young Ladies, 
1519 Walnut St., Philadelphi: yd ga for the 
Fall Session 8- pt. 2. _Home pupt limited, 
OUNG La DIES’ HOME SEMINARY. — Safe, 
ewer leasant. 18th year. 16 boarders. Rev. 
WE , Principal, Hightstown, New Jersey. 


HOUGHTON SEIRARE,fYoung gin 


passed. 
ord or catalogue address A. G.BeNnEnrer. Clinton N.Y. 


iGMLAND ay TARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Maas., fits Boys tor Business, Scientific 
Schools, and College. “27th ear begins 4 For 
circular, apply to C. B. M ALF. A.M., 


TI LUSIDE HOME FoR moras cABiek 





Septembe 
ADELE BREWER, Cottage City, 
y A Oe oe apne. 
= n an thorou gee 
Prindpals usiness. Guo. K Bae Weer 
Pri 1, Coiora, Cecil Co., Matyinnd 
LASSICAL AND gl INSTITUTE, 
/ Po’ keepsie, N. Y., MISS S. V. H. BUTLER, Prin., 
for Young Ladies, Full course in every — 
Pleasant rooms; good table; terms modera 


MISS NOTT’S = ENGLISH. and Fok Family 


Day School tor Young 
Ladies, 33 Wall Street = Haven, Coon. e 10th 
year begins Sept 20. Circulars sent upon application, 
GEBANVILLE MILITARY  : ama 
North ni dg N.Y 











Commercial — Classical. ear begins Sept. 12. 
send for Catal 
_EMERSO. G. CLARK, A, M., C. B. V., Prin. 


~~ TREEMOUNT _ SEMINARY — Norristown, Pa. 
pores IZED by those desiring for their sons careful 
moral training aod thorough preparation for busi- 
ness or college. 29th school year commences Sent 12, 
For circulars, address, JOHN W. LOCII, Ph.D, 


Morgan Park Military Academy, 


A Christian Family Schooi tor buys, Prepares for 
fs e, Diva. reset or Business. Send to Capt. 


neipal, Morgan Park, 
Cook County, Th... oauebane 


Western Female Seminary, 


OXFORD, =. Mr. Hotyox® Puan. 
rations Fusicand Lights jim per angton, Send fo 

ion, Fuel, ap annum. r 
catalogue to | MISH Ht ELEN Pwa BODY, Prin, 


~~ ¥OUNG LADIES’ I GNSTITUTE, 


WINDSOR, 

A Family *chool tor Girls, Pupils completin 
course ill be received at Wellesley Collie — wit 
furtber examination. Superior musical vantages, 
Terms, $300 pe school a For or niars, address 
the Prineina ‘Miss J. 8. WILLIAMS. 
G \ BEENWICH ACADEMY 

FI Usuai sdeeseey Courses, With Musical Institute and 
Commercial Coll Foan 1802. Both Sexes. 
Influences decid Yoo vic. Home care and com- 
— eS postes er my, 

n direct rou Y. to Boston. Grand op- 
portunities for sal eieeeeio waibing and 


BLAKESLER, 4. xc Principal, Bast ree, Rev. ¥D. 
Lawrenceville Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Lawre 











the 
out 








48th vr opens Sept. i4th. The best of 
and re. m limited. ucation of mind. 
heart and manners Location unsur 
for healthfuln rural surroundings, and 


general adaptedness tor educational pa 
Rev. R. HAMILL DAVIS, Ph. SS Principal. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY. 


A thoroughly ongnainee coitene See tor sng higher eet 
— of women. 
“aaeek, The “4 "adva: ave tages af oa 
Steam ang te all the 





oO 
~ tones a \. 
’ in RNA P. SILL, Rockford, Th. 


Lake Erie Seminary, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. o es Plan. 
Yhe Twenty-third Year wi me aT ee mer 7, 
1882. Course of study recently extended. Peealiding 





enlarged and re- —— draulic passenger ele- 
vator. Board and Tuition, ii year. r illus- 
trated circular or catalogue. Addr ress, 


Miss EVANS, Principal. _ 


R. WARRING’S BOARDING SCHOOL, 

vas on hkeepsie (N.V.) Mitttary — 
a ay all fitted for Business or Coll 

ao oy ng, the historian, writes: “ For years 

fore our son was under your care I knew trom parents 
and pupils the value of your training of the young. 
Were he to pursue studies in school ary longer, we 
should feel that te have him ander your instruction 
would be a real blessing to him.” Send for circular 
with references, Terms, $400. 











CORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


In the highlands of the Hudson, French, German, 
and especial attention to Natural Science and Art. 
REV. ALFRED C. ROE, 
Cornwalil-on- Hudson, N. Y. 


Lake Forest University. 


COLLEGE—Three courses; open to both sexes, 
ACADEMY—Cliassical and English. Gives the 
best of training for college or business. 
FERRY MALL—Seminary for Yo wey Pane: 
Unsurpasse’ in beauty end healthfulness o tention, 
and in extent of advantages offered and thoroughness 
of training given. On Lake —— 
ear ins September 13, 1882. Apply 
bas EST. GREGORY, La Fores, m1. 


PITTSBURGH fnnats 


COLLEGE. 


Distinct Schools of Liberal Arts, Music, Drawing 
and Painting, Elocution, Modern Languages. etc., etc 
28 Teachers. 433 Pupiis. 100 Fall Music 
Lessons for $18. in the Conservatory of Music con 
nected with the college. Charges less than any equal 
school. 28th year opens Sept. 5, 1382. Send to 


Rev. I. ©. PERSHIAG, D.D.. 
Pittaburgh, Pa. 


ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSI & SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
BRANCHES, LANGUAGES, 


ARTS. ELOCUTION & PHYSICAL CULTURE 











SPLENDIDLY FURNISHED. 

IN THE HEART OF BOSTON. 

RARE ADVANTAGES,LOW nite 
END FOR CIRCULAR, E.TOURJEE. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published 
weekly at the following rates, which include postage. 




















From | to 4 copies........ eesee cccaccceecoeens§s-00 Cach, 
“ 6to 9 copies * Me 
WD OF Gi ccccccccnencmcentscoscescce 1.3 

» soutien oF's ga arise 100 * 
The yellow lanel on each paper shows up io what date 


@ subscriber has paid, If the publisher does not by that 
date recetve a request fiom the subseriber that the paper 
be discontinued, will continu to send it. “the paper 
will, however. be stopped at any time thereafter, if the 
subsoriber 40 desires, and remits the araount due jor the 
time that he has received it. The papers for aciub will 
be at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, atthe 
same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions , expire at the same time with the club as 
original! erea. ‘ne new su bers to pay pro 
rata for t ° time of their subscriptions. 

wun pe for = ee, whether going in a package 

dress, 0} separately to the members ot 
the ‘alah. will be Siiseasinned at the expiration of the 


subscription 

bscribers asking to have the direction of a pape 
epemeet should be careful to name not only the Poot 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should inclade 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which bis name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the ponaee 5 a  etocagans the paper or 
papers have heretofure been 

jubscribers wishing to eahodane The Times to their 
triends, can have specimen copies sent free trom this 
office to any address, 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf 

for every Sunday in the year. 

100 copies, one — tor hy coceee $ .60 
ORO FORE oie cece noes ceccncegeecncccascevee 





“7.20 
Less than 100 opie at same rate. Orders not taken 
for less than one calendar month, 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the 
Leasons tor three months, with colored map. beautiful 
ptuees, appropriate musie, etc., etc. 
00 copies, one year (four qua’ ters) 
Single copy, one year (four quarters) ... ... 
100 copies, three months (one seeeser). ° 
Under 10 copies, three months each.............-. 








THE QUESTION LEA F. A separate leaf for each 
Sunday. nted on writing paper, and requiring 
written B._.. to questions on the lesson. 
100 copies, one MODtH........200000-- 
BORE st ccas cosegecare- $9.60 
Leas than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for less than one calendar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Mesers. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will send The American Sun Schoo: 
Times, post free, for a year, to fry, pone n Great 
Britain, fr LA we p shillings per will be 
= b he Deinclpal newadeaters, a ice twopence, 

x4 The Sch Quarterly, price tourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES, 

The unisorm rate for ordinary otveswemeem is 2% 
cents per agat: live (14 linea to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one simag » a eee < — oy for the 
months of N vember and ring these 
months there being » 2! = e aes siravintion. together 

th a pressure ot advertising matter for its columns, 

the rat- wiil be 4 cents a agate line, 

ments beginning ak | the year 

t’ rough November and December, will be 

the increased rate tor the nine issues for ‘ee weloris. 

The rate for R ading Notices re roped type, leaded 

in the Business Department wil! be er count 

line for each insertion, and for Spec att otices (solid 
) 5c nts per line jor each inser'ion at apy season 
lers coneer eter” Su.scriptions or Advertisements 

should be addressed to 


JOHN D WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Ohestnut St., Philadelphia. 


MORGAN & HEADLY, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
e 


Diamonds 


N. W. cor. Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
(R8TABLISHED 1848,) 
beautifully mounted Solitaire 


taire Diamond 
er will send th: 
Adams press, 0. A, Toh rl wend thems by 
GoOoDs SENT FOR SELECTION ON RECEIPT OF 
BEFERENOE. 


Advertise: 
but running 
cha 








tm BEST THING KNOWN ®« 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA7Z 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well desigp°d to mislead, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always boars the above symbol, and name of 

_J4MES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


ESTERBROO 


Leading Numbers; 14, 048, 130, 335. 461. 


For Sale by all Stationers, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J, 26 John St., New York. 


STEEL 
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How to Introduce 
The Sunday School Times to Friends. 





FILL THIS OUT AND 


MAIL IT. 





to your offer. 1 f 


we nll tle 


Post Office.. we wa pe 


Ee Xe 


eeeeese 


Joun D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, — Gopi ai 50 cents to pay for the same, according 


Tan 
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du blank for use only by American subscribers.) 
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THE att STATES MAIL 


TO EVERY 


Meee » SEED STORE MAN’S DOOR 


a is manifest that from GOOD SKEDS 
=~ ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained 


The character of LANDRETH’S SEEDS 


—J-saihas been substantiated beyond all question. 
hey are the STANDARD for Quality. Over 

>. = 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own 
cultivation. Ask your Storekeeper for — in original 


: card for pri d Catal dress 
pore HH & SONS “Ot and 238. Sixth Street. Philadelphia. 


wal sealed 





EST HEAT 


AnD aaa LANDS ane rouno on 
ww NOrthern Pacific R.R. 


w MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN (881 


Low Prices; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lano Aar. 
Sr. Paur, Minn. 
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BIDWELL, MANCHESTER, 


Jersey Queen, Rene Queen, and other new varie ler 
of Strawberry Plants. Ali tre leadin standard vari 
eties. Grown in Pots, BGs, Alo Fay's lific Red Cur. 


rant. SEH or Catal 
RP D 1TTs, Providence. Rn. a 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


lish Veterinary Su n and Chemist, now 

mF n this country. says most of the Hora 
and Cattle Powders here are worthless trash. esay 
Intel Shessnen'? Cenditi et apr eeee sro aneo 
lutely immensely uable. ° or 
th will m make b hens lay = Sheridan’s Condi 
a Powd , One teaspoon to one pin 
food. Sold everywhere. or sent by mall tor h’ 


letter stamps, 
I. &. JOHNSON & OO.. Boston, Masa. 













Teetimontehe 
VERMONT 


FARM MACHINE Some 
COMPANY, 
Bellows Falla, Vt” 


The Best is th 
cheapest. Illus 
trated price list 


free. THE AUI /TMAN 4 M4 TAVLOR co... Mansfield 0. 








to $500 
The Largest Stock in the United States. 


Church Sets Complete, 


epee and price-list mailed free, if a 
7) FUR NI TURK, MANUBACH 


MAGICIA 


; €.T. MILL IG AN. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, 


Made of Merino and Silk, New ane erenpees Designs, 
from $1, 50 4 
RT & CO., 


, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Send for illustrated price-list. 


ARTISTIC 
ra SILK BANNERS 


lied tor 
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STEREOPTICO 














FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS 


Send ba I. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine Street, New York: 
POR HAND BOOK 


A FREE SAMPLE 


OF® THE 


COLORED DESIGNS 


ILLUSTRATING THE INTERNATIONAL 
SERIES S.S.LESS 


)ANY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SUPT. SENDING US HIS NAME 


AND ADDRESS AND NAME OF 








GIVEN 10 


HIS SCHOOL 
VCE LITHOGRAPH CO 
PROVIDENCE. FR / 
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AUTOMATIC 
Eye-Glass Holder. 


Winds up cord itseli. “ A’ 
shows position of glasses 
reeled up. No breaking oj 
glasses ; vesy hand Sen. 
ged are in use. My mai 


ante a Mtrs,, 
4 Tiherty Place. Ww Vv 
























Employment for Ladies. 
Lag cle bon Suspender Company of Cin- 
4 are now manufacturing and introducin, 
their new Stecking Supporters for Ladies an 
Children, and their unequaled Skirt Suspenders 
for Ladies, and want reliable lady agentgto sell 
them in every household, Our agents every- 
where meet with ready success and make hand- 
some salaries. Write at once for terms and se- 
ouge one ee Passion Ud Fey 
ader ‘Yncian. Obie. 
Leading Physicians A. Aven os these en: th 












er 


Jn ordering goods, or in making mqwry concerning 
anyihing advertised in oO Seas. te am tn 
pudsisher, as well os alta 
Bass 8, ster eNnenaEy! ont An Geenceuy deka! Tee. 











WORTH REPEATING. 


THE WHEEL OF WILLEGIS. 


[From thoGermeget ot or Rovio, prt. H. Dobbs 
e Guardian. 
“7 otiblens Willegis, 
Recole unde veneris !”’ 

It grieved the lords of Mainz full-sore 
That Willegis the mitre wore. 

He was a wagoner’s son; 

And so, for fun, 
The nobles scribbled, o’er and o’er, 
Rude cartwheels on the bishop’s door. 
But when he saw it, Willegis 
Was not at all displeased at this; 
He called an artist, near at hand, 
And quickly gave him this command 

“On every door you see, 

I pray you, paint for me 
A wheel of silver in a field 
Of crimson—this shall be my shield; 
And Jet the proud escutcheon bear 
This motto, writ in letters fair: 

“ Willegis, Willegis, 

Bethink thee whence thy coming is! 
’Tis said that on that very day 
The nobles wiped their scrawls away : 

They learned a lesson then, 

To honor honest men, 

And later bishops there 

In their eseutcheon bear, 

From that day unto this, 

The wheel of Willegis, 








EDUCATION AT THE SOUTH. 


(From an address by the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., 
at Hartford, Conn.) 

The sudden abolition of slavery was the 
most wonderful social and _ politico-eco- 
nomical revolution that ever occurred, and 
stands out on the historic page in startling 
isolation, The South rejoices that the 
negroes are free. The war decimated our 
white malé population, paralyzed indus- 
tries, closed schools and colleges. It was 
followed by a new and untried labor-system, 
by the depreciation and ruin of securities, 
by bankruptcy of corporations, by harsh and 
irritating social and political frictions, and 
by some peculations and robberies that put 
to blush the “ Preetors, Pie fects, and Quses- 
tors, the host of plunderers’’ that came “at 
the heels of Lucius Mursna, the Procon- 
sul,’’—and these various causes brought 
universal depression and impoverishment. 
Take a few illustrations. The taxable 
property of Georgia in 1860 was about 
$750 000 000; in 1880, $238 000,000. In 
1860 the wealth of the State, exclusive - 
the value of slaves, was over $500 pe 
capita. In 1880 the wealth per capita ote 
about $150 The taxable proverty of Vir- 
ginia in 1860 was $585,099382.77; in 
1880, $324 955 98000. Dexter A. Haw- 


kins, E q , says: “‘ The assessed valuation 
f. r taxa 1 n of property, real and personal, 


in North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas, in 1860. was $3,244 239 406; in 
1870, $1 830 863, 180—a shrinkage in ‘ten 
years of 43} percent.” We may epitomize 
the status of the South as ruin of landed 
interests, destruction of incomes, encum- 
bered estates, heavy burdens, collision of 
races, mortification of defeat, disorganiza- 
tion of society, upheaval of everything re- 
garded as fixed and stable, small immigra- 
tion of permanent citizens, flocking of 
vultures, hopelessness, and despair. This 
is descriptive of the intelligent and subju- 
vated race Add the negroes, suddenly 
emancipated, intoxicated by freedom natu- 
rally misunderstood and misapplied, de- 
uded by false and wicked promises, 
inflamed into a suspicion and distrust of 
their former masters, and in a state of 
abject poverty, with nothing but physical 
nealth and freedom. 

Macaulay. in graphically describing the 
inquiry by Parliament into the affairs of 
India while under the control of Lord 
Clive, represents the indignant officer, 
after stating the position in which his 
victories had placed him,—princes de- 
pendent on his pleasure—opulent cities 
afraid‘ of being given up to plunder— 
wealthy bankers bidding against each 
other for his smiles—vaults piled with 
gold and jewels thrown open to him alone— 
as exclaiming, with an oath, “ Mr. Chair- 
man, at this moment I stand astonished at 
my own moderation.” So after this reci- 
ta! of stubborn facts, the American patriot 
must contemplate, with devout astonish- 
ment and gratitude, the increasing har- 
mony of the reunited States, the fellow- 
ship of feeling elicited by the patient 
fortitude and untimely death of the mur- 
dered President, the rapid recovery of lost 
wealth, and the marvelous transformation 
in habits, thoughts, educational systems, 
and civil institutions of the lately bel- 
Kowent and impoverished states of the 


South. 
Notwithstanding the drawbacks and ob- 
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stacles, the South has made cheering 

rogress in the work of universal educa- 
tion. In the lapse of a few years every 
Southern State incorporated into or- 
ganic law and put upon the statute-book 
asystem of free publicinstruction. Every 
state has a superintendent of schools. 
Communities are supplementing by local 
taxation the state revenues. Educational 
journals ave published in seven states, 
and normal schools are rapidly growing 
into favor. While a few “old fogies,” 
too rigidly conservative, honestly oppose 
gratuitous instruction, the general senti- 
ment is healthy, as is evinced by the lack 
of organized opposition, by the generous 
and intelligent advocacy of the press, and 
by the decided expressions of approval in 
party platforms, and by candidates for 
office. 


EDUCATION IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


[From an address, by ex-Governor Brown, at 
Atlanta, ] 

Disguise itas you may, the New England 
states, by their broad and liberal educa- 
tional system, the splendid endowments 
they have given to their universities, and 
their admirable common-school system, 
have educated their people up to a point 
which has given them great advantage in 
the contest for power and place in this 

vernment. Travel if you please over the 

road plains of the mighty West, and you 
will find in most instances that the lawyer, 
the physician, the doctor of divinity, the 
member of congress, the school-master, the 
literary man, the newspaper man, and the 
most prominent citizens in their cities and 
towns were educated in New England. 
They have imbibed New England ideas. 
By her educational influences New Eng- 
land has dictated laws to the continent. 
If we would elevate the people of the 
South to the true position of power and 
influence to which they are entitled, we 
must educate the mass of our people, and 
develop the bright intellect in the humbler 
circles of life, that is now left uncultivated. 
There is in many a cabinin the mountains 
or in the wire grass of Georgia, a bright- 
eyed, brilliant little boy, who hasa diamond 
concealed in his breast, and neither he nor 
his parents know it. Send him toschool long 
enough torub the rough from the diamond, 
and it will begin to sparkle. Afford him 
advantages to goa little further, and it will 
be seen to be still more brilliant, and he 
will soon reach the point where you can 
neither keep him down nor limit his thirst 
for more knowledge. 

Under the Prussian system the talent of 
the masses is carefully watched, and in 
whatever department the natural bent 
seems to run the brilliant intellect is culti- 
vated until its training has passed the 
stages of the common schools and the uni- 
versities ; and the man of grand intellect, 
whose natural disposition runs in any par- 
ticular line or art, is made master of that 
art, Thus the state gets the benefit of all 
the greatintellect of the country, developed 
by proper training. Let us imitate the 
example of New England and Prussia, and 
our people will soon reach a point where it 
will be impossible to keep them in the 
background. They will move forward to 
the front, and we shall develop the great 
resources of the South by native inteliect, 
aided by culture and science. 


IN THE ALHAMBRA. 

[Charles Dudley Warner, in The Hartford Courant. } 

One cannot linger in these exquisite 
halls and courts, in which there is so much 
beauty and such desolation, or stroll about 
the circuit of towers, so stern and warlike 
outside, but decorated with such fairy 
work within, without at‘empting in his 
mind to re-create the splendid past. What 
must these halls and chambers have been 
before time frayed the stucco, and earth- 
quakes cracked tlre walls, when the colors 
were fresh and lustrous, when the walls 
were hung with the tapestries of the East 
and the embroideries of Timbuctoo, and 
the floors were soft with the carpets of 
Fez, when luxurious divans in the sculp- 
tured receases invited to repose, and the 
senses were lulled by the perfumes of 
swinging lamps, and the sound of tiny 
fountains from which the water ran away 
to the courts in marble conduits. It was 
& sensuous paradise, a foretaste of all that 
the Koran promises. When the Moor 
looked down from these lofty windows 
over the tree-tops to the busy quarters of 
the Albaycin, or across to the noble palace 
and gardens of the Generalife. and marked 
the security of his position, and the strength 
of his embattled walls, he might well de- 





liver himself to a dream of unbroken 
voluptuous repose. 

But the dream was broken forever by the 
advent of the Christian conquerors. The 
degradation of the Alhambra begins from 
the moment of the Christian occupation. 
Incongruities introduced by a people whose 
faith was not softened by a sense of beauty 
and harmony, marred the perfection of the 
Moorish creation. In any other place one 
might be interested, if not excited by the 

omp and pageantry of the chivalry of 
Spain which flowed through these halis 
even if he did not join iu the exultation 
with which the conquerors took possession 
of this wonder of the world. And new 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and Obarles, and 
the Philips, have passed away as utterly as 
Abul Haja Yusuf I., Ibnal-Ahmar, and 
Muley Abul Hassan, Zoraya and Lin- 
daraja, Ayxa ha Horra, and her son 
Boabdil, the Abencerrages, and the proud 
house of Nasir. 

The conquerors are now only shades like 
the vanquished, and it has come to pass 
that the interest of the world in this former 
palace of enchantment, is not in any marks 
the victors put upon it, but wholly in the 
reminiscences and relics of the race who 
were disposseersed. And yet inthe hour of 
victory, in the moment of pride over the 
expulsion of the Moslem, Ferdinand and 
Isabella might have read, all over the walls, 
upon the royal shields and on the capitals, 
the Arabic legend: “ Wa Ja ghdliba illa 
Allah—* God is the only conqueror.” 
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The Hing of the Body isthe brain; the 
bowels, the Evinage. and the ponents eadegenran, Is 

wels, the neys. pores n- 
digestion creates a violent revolt among these at- 
taches of the real cxgen. and to bring them back to 
their duty there is ing like the regulating, - 
ing. invigorating, cooling operation of Ta s 
SELTZER APERIENT. It renovates the ® , and 
restores to health both the body and the , 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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PREMIER CLASS. 


Prepared from 
fruits 






tropical 
and plants. 


A MEpIco-FRvUIT LOZENGE OF THE | 


-speulel oA eye pus eyes v oe A[U Fy | 
4] ree we [[]}4 NOL pus ‘eoU0 44 ALT, 


Is the best and most agreeable preparation 
in the world for constipation and the disorders that 
attend it. 

Ladies and children, and those who dislike taking 
pills and nauseou, todicines, are especially pleased 
with its agreeable qualities. 

TROPIC-FRUIT LAXATIVE may be used in all 
cases that need the aid of a purgative, cathartic, or 
aperient medicine, and while it produces the same re- 
sult as the agents named, it is entirely tree from the 
usual objections common to them. Packed in 
bronzed tin bexes only. 


Price, 25 cts. arge boxes, 50 cts. 
BOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS, 








=» ONLY PERFECT BREF TEA. 


Mm 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS: By WM. HARKNESS, 
B.C L.A hemist to the British Governmen/. 
LaBoraToRY, Somerset House, London, Eng. 
“T have made a very careful chemical analysis and 
miguaees " try examination of Johnston’s Fluid Beet 
and find it t 


to contain in every 100 parts 

Moisture . . e - «+ le 
Albumen and Gelatine . 6 
Fibrin in a readily soluble form 
Ash or Mimeral Matter... . \ 
“The mineral matter is rich in phosphates. The 
microscopical examination shows the Fluid Beet to 
contain good, sound beef, ground to a very fine powder. 
There is not the slightest trace of fungus, spores, or 
any other or ism which would produce decom posi- 
tion. I consider this a most valuble p ation, com 
bining, as it does, a concentrated extract of Beef with the 
solid itself,—the latter being in a form easily d t- 
ed.” R. SHOEMAKER & Co.,Sole Agents, Forsale by 
Druggists and Grocers. 2oz.,402., Joz., and 160s. cans 


21.81 Nitrogenous or fiesh 
37.48 § forming food. 
14.57. 00 


Buffalo Lithia Water, 


For BRIGHT’S DISEASE, THE GOUTY 
DIATHESIS, etc. 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, of New York. Surgeon-Gen ral 
U.8, Army (retired), Professor of Diseases of the 
and Nervous System in the Univer: of N wYork.etc. 
“ T have forsome time made use of the Buffglo Lithia 

Water in cases of affections of the nervous system, 

complicated with Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, or 

with a Gouty Diath The results have been emi- 
nenotly sa! story. Lithia has for many years been 

a tavorite remedy with me in like cases. but the Buf- 

falo Water nly acts better than any extempo- 

raneous solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, moreover, 
better borne bv the stomach ” 

Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, of New York, Professo~ of Insti- 
tutes and Practice of Medicine, Medical Department 
University of New York, Visiting swcian Bellevue 

ospi Physician Charity Hospital, 
New York. 


“ For the past four years I have used the Buffalo 
Lithia Water in the treatment of Chronic Interstitial 
Nephritis occurring in gouty and rheumatic subjects. 
with the most mark beneiit. In all uty and 
rheumatic affections, I regard itas highly ous.” 

Ziemassen, in his work The Cyclo iia of the 
Practice of Medicine, under the head of Imterssi- 
tial Inflammation ot the Kidneys (that is, In- 
tersvitial Nephritis), says. “ The- pathological 
state of the kidmeys, at ges a design ted by the 
above name, represents the th rd stage of what is 
known by authors as Bright’s Disease, and is alleged 
to be the final result of nephritis.” 

Springs now open for guests. Water in cases ef one 
dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00 per case at the Springs. 

Springs pamphlet sent to any address. 

THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lith!« Springs, Virginia. 
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Breakfast Cova, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoz mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


IRES’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER 
25c. Package makes 5 gallons of a de- 











I’cious, wholesome, sparkling Temperance bever- 
age. Ask our éraaptet, or sent by mail for 25, 
D. E. HIRES, 48 N. Dela. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 











COLGATE & COQ’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptional 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any 'Coi- 
let Soap of home or foreign mann- 
facture. 





GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 








—~ORGANS* 


27 Stops.i0 SetsReeds, 8109.75 








The famous Beethoven n with a beautiful 
Pipe Top. Handsome Black Walnut Case, suitable 
or the Parlor, Church or Sabbath School. 


hip on one year's trial, with Organ Bench, 


Stool and Music, ONLY 
3.7 & * 


t by Bank Draft, Post Office Order or Regis- 
per Letter, Money refunded with interest if 
not as represented after one year’s use. Organs 
built on the old plan, $30, $40, $50 8 to 11 stops. 
Catalogue FREE, Address or call upon 

. > New Jersey. 
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_ ¢WARNER BROTHERS 


CORALINE CORSETS. 





The great superiority 
of Coraline over horn or 
whalebone has induced 
us to use it in all our 
leading Corsets. 


$iO REWARD 
will be paid forany cor- 
set in which the Cora- 
line breaks with sir 
months ordinary wear 

Price by mail, W. B. 
(coutill), $2.50; A bdom- 
ae apy PB PL, ae 
vu 1 Soraline 
or Flexible Hip, $1.25. 
Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading 
merchants. 

Beware of worthless 
imitations boned with 
cord, 
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The New Terms to Clubs. 


GOOD NEWS TO CLUBS.—Hereafter, when requested to do so, we shall send the Payer for a club to the separate individual addresses of its members, 
e 


instead ot in 


packages as heretofore. This will relieve the 


rson who gets up a club of 


task of taking the papers from the 


post-office each week, and 


of distributing them. It is intended that the papers for a club shall all go to one post-office ;—when, however, a portion of the teachers of a school get their mail 


matter from one post-office, and others of the 8AME scrooL get theirs from another post-office, the papers will be sent to t 


two or more offices, if desired. The 


subscription rates are as follows :—From one to four copies, $2.00 each; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each ; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty 
copies or over, $1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put the paper within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 


few teachers, are shut out from the 


ow rate of one dollar per copy a year. 
to such school shall be $1.00 (pe 4 


copies ordered in the club is not less than the full number of teachers in 


ibility of forming large clubs, we now 
Five to such schools the benefit of the ve 


e school. 


and therefore need but one paper, such teachers may be counted as ONE in making up the number for a club. 


If a school is kept open during only a 


rtion of the year, the papers can be ordered for three months or more at the same pr 


opt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is 

e new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school is 
per copy, on condition that the order for the papers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number of 
When two or more of the teachers of any school belong to the same family, 


uired, in order to secure the 
than twenty, the club rate 


rate. 


If, for 


s . . * 4 
instance, a school has but five teachers, it will cost only $1.25 to supply them all with The Sunday School Times every week for three months,—or only $2.50 
for six months. Surely no teacher will wish to do without the help that this paper gives, when it can be had at so small a cost. 


FOUR WEEKS FREE.—To wg de the forming of clubs, we make the following offer: Upon the request of the pastor, superintendent, or any teacher 


of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday 


hool Times has not been generally used, we will send each week, for four weeks, free of charge, as many copies of 


the paper as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper a thorough trial, and yet 
put them under no obligation to continue taking it. 


WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN D. 








SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Out-of-town people who cannot con- 
veniently travel may have samples sent 
them of Dry Goods and all other goods 
that we sell, if they will write us. No 
charge and no need to order if not 
suited. We make it a business to attend 
to such letters quickly ; and when orders 

-come we send the exact article wanted, 
and at exactly same price as other cus- 
tomers pay when here buying in person. 
When goods are not as ordered we take 
them back. Having trained and re- 
sponsible clerks, who are able to use 
discretion in filling orders, we are en- 
abled to give great satisfaction to the 
many customers WHO LEAVE THE CHOICE 
To us. With a reputation of. twenty 
years at retailing, we cannot afford to 
lose our good, name by lack of proper 
service to absent customers. Write 
plainly and describe fully what is 
wanted and about the price desired. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 

Address, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Thirteenth and Market and Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Samplesof Kritting § nd a 36 pam tg 
Rules and Designs for Knitting siik Stockings Mittens, 
Money Purses, Babies’ Cans, Lacos, ete., will mailed to 
any address on receipt of 6 cts. in postage stamps or money. 
THE Brawern ° ARMSTRON Cq,, 
ce Mite Oe 64RD Reoadway, N.Y 


Market & 
MEDINA’S 
LISBON WAVE. 


waveils 
far the in the 
end, as it never gets 
outofcurl. Every one 
ces, | 


See te tno gin nad | 
ah : 









Best French Hair 
Switches. 


oa“ 4 of 

These goods are one- 
third less than can be 
bought of any house 
in the country. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced Prices. 

Goods forwarded _on , operon without money to 
any address in the Uni tates, Send for circular, 
JOHN MEDINA, 

Paris Hare STore, 

(cor, Sammer), Boston, Masa, 




















BEATTY’S>! 


PIPE TOP 
BEETHOVEN 


iSORGAN 


Suitable for the Parlor, Chapel, Lodge, Church or Sabbath School. 


This beautfful 
nut, It will etan 
rtioned, the 


price, hence it is nam 


ES 


Clarabel 
6 feet ook 


ft.tone,( 


Pipe Top Crgan is made from seasoned Black Wal- 
d the test of any climate, It i: 

pipes are illuminated 

ined wi hh gold, ornately carved, The case hasn.. ubbed var: 
finish, will not take the dirt ordust. It iscalled 
asits musical effects are the seoes onsen 
after 


sy Sexes 
8) een 


n, 
i Gamba, 8 
lice, 4 ft. tone teirand horestaee 


, 8 fb. <a 
t tone, (17) 


Book, 
27 STOPS. 

@ Cello, 8 feet tone, (2) Mel @) 

sub-Bass, 16 feet tone, 5) Bourdon, 1 
poens, 8 ft.tone Gpvio a 

ft, tone, @)Viola 

8 ft, tone, (11) French Horn, 8 ft. tone, (12) Harp Aolian, 
(13) Vox Humana, Tremulant, wT4 

¢ 8 it. tone, 28) Clarionet, 8 fee 
este, § ft, tone, (18) Violina, 416, to: 


monique, (22) Orchestral Forte, (23)G: 


Knee Btop, (24) Right Knee 
Valve Stop, (26) Right Duplex 
Dupien Dam 

bination effec’ 


Reeds a 
surpass 

ing. t Be! 
3 Section gh i 


on a new and 


llows, 
ne 


10 Sets Reeds 
TheOrgan contains 10 fullect GoldenT 
patented pian 


reviousattempts at 
pts wah ton bu 


rease 
wer over the usual style of bel- 


ows made 


manu/acturers, 


Music 


Lock, 


or 
Swells, Han- 


P 
n 
nm 
wear, 
al AL Rollers for moving, 
« ach Organ 


ns, giv 
Ki with steel Springs, 
i stplatedy = : ant Lamp 
§ Nickel Plated 
. . 
hy 


With 


) e ran el it 
solid Organ Bench will be sent, Tree 


This is far superior 
uw 


the ord: stool for 


to 


se, 
and is _ Ppemnsien useful. 
jer eet this tice: 
ment. It has been improve: and 
rfected since first invented, and 


ose wh 
niture, (altho 
han 


© want music and not fur- 
this case is very 


h 
daome),should order a 
isiters Are Aiware el- 
come.—A Free Coach with polite 


meets all trains, 
allowed to 


attendan' Fi 
dollars ($5 


not as represe 
year’s use, 


ve 


upon 

OANIEL F. BEATTY, 
Washington, New Jersey. 

Address or call upon DANIEL F 


ne, (19) Vox Jubilante, 
and 4 feet tone, (20) Piccolo, 2 ft. tone, (ai Coupler Har- 


ran 
Stop, (25) Automatic 
amper, (27) Left 


r 
ith oranda and thrilling accessory and com- ¢@4 
—y : 


NEW STYLE No. 9500, SOLID 
Five 2a CR, Height, 8 feet, ors dag. 
. BEATTY, 


e 
iid. 


niuly pro- 


Ss ¢ 
with brilliant colors 


7 
EETHOV 

RR BU Ad, 
© World’s greatest 
composer, 9" For the purpose of placing this Pipe Top 
Organ upon the market without delay, sothat ail may 
see and acquaint themselves with its merits, I have fixed 
the price for the present at ONL 


MSLOOD 


which includes a solid walnut Organ Lench, Music,and | 
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» Washington, New Jersey. 





SPECIAL TEN DAY OFFER TO THE 
OF THIS MAGAZINE, 
I desire the following described Pipe-top Beethoven 


Organ introduced 


READERS 


among the readers of this Magazino 


without delay, so that all can see and apprcciate its 
wonderful merits and stop combination etfocts, Now, 
if you will REMIT ME Ninety-four (894, 00,) Dollars, 


you this O: 
receip billin full for 
and only price at whic 


will soon van to $ 


rgan immediately, and send you a 
109,75, which is the regular 
this Organ isso!i. Th 


he price 


144.75, on account of tho 


increase in the price of labor and materiais used in its 


construction. 


t#"l desire this instrument introduced without delay, 
and make this special offer so you may order one now. 
llook to future sales for my profityas the Beethoven 


makes me thousands of friends, I re 


rd this manner 


of introducing it better than spending hundreds of 


Clinton H. Meneely 


rs to Meneely & 


in newspaper advertising. The Organ speaks for 


Bell Company, 


mberly, Bell Founders, 


Buccesso) 
grey. N. Y., manutacture a superior quality of Bells 


attention given to Church Belis, 


2. 


lognes sent free to parties needing bells, 





a@ Cata- 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be! \s of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 









Favorably known to the 


ublic since 


1826. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bel)s; also Chimes and Peals. 


WENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, N. Y. 





ents 
publisher 


will 


that are trustworthy. Should, however, an ad entot a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
are ap y —— nn etree te standing vertently inserted, 





itself, Often 20 sales have been traced from first 
nthe following oiler is posit ly good f oo 
ollowing offer is ive ood for only ten 
days from date of this Magazin 4 Lh Maganine must 
be returned to secure this special price, If mailed from 
our post office within ten days from this date, it will 
received, not otherwise, or you may accept by tele- 
graph on the last oy and remit by mail on that day. 
shall POSITIVELY refuse all orders under $109.75, 
unless accompanied with this magazine, and payment 
must be mailed within ten days as specified, 

As this special offer is limited and will not be repeated, 
if you have not all the money in hand, it will pay you 
to borrow a part from your friends, and thus securo the 
best organ that can_be offered at a less price than any 
ordinary organ by other makers is usually sold at. 


Very truly yours, DANIEL F. BEATTY. 
Dated, Washington, New Jersey, August Ist,, 1232, 
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AND VIEW 
THRO. J. ACT. BOD Filbert St. Phila, 





P. 


Investments. 


We have on hand for sale 4, 5, and 6 per 
cent. Bonds issued by good counties in in- 
diana, Iowa, and Ohio. 

Kilinois Town, City, «nd School 6's. 

E. Saginaw, Mich... and Fremont. O., 6's 

St. Paul 4 per cent. Water Bonds, and 
Minmeapolis 4 1-2 per cents. 


e PRESTON, KEAN, & CO., 


BANKERS, 
100 Washington Street, Chicago. 


The New Revision 
and its Study. 


Soon after the appearance of the Revised 
New Testament in this country, The Sunaay 
School Times secured trom prominent Ameri- 





J.can members of the Revision Committee, a 


series of articles bearing upon the changes 
made and the reasons for making them. Some 
of the foremost scholars of the country have 
pronounced these articles superior to anything 
that has been printed elsewhere in regard to 
the New Revision. 

For the convenience ot those who desired to 
preserve them, the articles have been put to- 
gether in an attractive paper cover book of 107 
pages, and will be sent by mail to any one remit- 
ting the price. 

CONTENTS. 


THE GOSPELS IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Protessor Ezra Abbot, D.D., LL.D, 
THE ACTS IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
THE PAULINE EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE- 
VISION. 


By Professor Timothy Dwight, D.D. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN THE 
NEW REVISION. 
By Professor J. Henry Thayer, D.D. 
THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE 
VISION. 


By Professor A. C. Kendrick D.D., LL.D. 
THE REVELATION IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 





Price, by mail, prepaid, 20 cents; five or 
more copies, 15 cents each, Address, 
JOHN fT WATTLES, Publisher, 
725  hestnvt St., Philadelphia, Ps, 
~~ ‘YOU ARE ‘CORRECT !! 
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ts Hf ; \\ WwW ~~ 
Is the BEST, and QUICKEST 


CLEANER and POLISHER 
IN THE WORLD 
Of NICKEL, SILVER WARE, 
AND PLATE GLASS. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


THE LUSTRO COMPANY, NEW YORK. 








“THENORZONTALE EET ER 
BEATS THE WORLD 


c. @. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
+ nd for Price List) 308 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa 
,to40 Qts.) SAVES TIME,ICE,LABOR 


~ GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 











; BARLOW'S | ™ysrauen geen 
IMDIGO BLUE) 223 wv. recone s.. Phits.. Ps 





In ing goods, or in making wquiry con- 
ing advertised in ihis paper, you 
will the % as well as the advertiser iser, 


by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 











